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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, dates  its  incorporation  from  1901,  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  youngest  of  Kentucky's  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  but  its  constituent  parts,  the  Centre  College  and 
the  Central  University,  have  an  honorable  history,  reach- 
ing many  years  into  the  past. 

The  Centre  College  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  in  the  year  1819.  Its  first  president,  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  D.  D.,  was  inducted  into 
office  in  1823.  According  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  procured,  in  the  year  1824,  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  modifying  the  charter  of  the  college  so 
as  to  secure  to  the  Synod,  on  the  payment  of  $20,000  into 
the  treasury  of  the  institution,  the  right  to  appoint  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  condition  thus  imposed  upon 
the  Synod  was  fulfilled  in  1830,  and  since  that  time  all 
the  members  of  the  board  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Synod  as  their  terms  of  office  expired,  one-fourth  of  the 
board  at  present  being  appointed  every  year. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  resigned  the  presidency  in  1826, 
and  the  Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.,  succeeded  him 
in  1828;  in  the  interval  the  office  had  been  temporarily 
filled  by  the  Rev.  David  C.  Proctor.  On  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Blackburn  in  1830,  the  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president.  Dr.  Young  died  in  office  June 
2^,  1857,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  following,  the  Rev. 
Lewis  W.  Green,  D.  D.,  was  elected  his  successor,  and 
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entered  upon  his  duties  January  I,  1858.  Dr.  Green  died 
in  office,  May  26,  1863,  and  on  the  16th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, the  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
president.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  he  accepted 
the  position,  and  entered  at  once  upon  its  duties.  These 
he  continued  to  discharge  until  his  resignation,  October 
16,  1868.  Professor  Ormond  Beatty,  LL.  D.,  being  at 
the  time  vice-president,  was  requested  to  act  as  president 
until  a  successor  to  Dr.  Breckinridge  should  be  chosen. 
He  continued  to  do  so  until  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
him  president  September  1,  1870.  Dr.  Beatty  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  board  November  30,  1886,  and  it 
was  accepted,  "to  take  effect  upon  the  qualification  of  his 
successor."  The  Rev.  William  C.  Young,  D.  D.,  son  of 
the  distinguished  former  president,  Dr  John  C.  Young, 
was  elected  president  June  18,  1888,  and  Dr.  Beatty  was 
formally  released  from  his  official  duties.  Dr.  Young  en- 
tered upon  his  office  September  5,  1888;  his  death  oc- 
curred September  16,  1896.  June  7,  1898,  after  an  inter- 
val during  which  the  duties  of  president  were  discharged 
by  Prof.  John  C.  Fales,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College,  the 
Rev.  William  Charles  Roberts,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  unani- 
mously elected  president.  He  took  up  the  duties  of  the 
office  immediately  and  remained  president  of  the  Centre 
College  and  of  the  new  Central  University  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  November  27,  1903.  On  April  15th,  1904, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hinitt,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  presidency. 

The  Centre  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  Kentucky,  or  in  the  South  or  the 
West,  having  graduated  its  first  class  as  early  as  1824. 
It  has  prosecuted  its  work  successfully,  and  without  in- 
terrunfi'o-^  from  that  day  to  the  present.    Not  a  year  has 
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passed  in  which  it  has  not  sent  out  graduates,  until  the 
entire  body  of  its  alumni  numbers  at  this  time  nearly 
i  ,600. 

The  Centre  College  has  educated  twenty-five  college 
presidents,  fifty  college  professors,  twenty-nine  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  five  United  States  Senators,  nine 
Governors  of  States,  two  Vice  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  forty-nine  Circuit  Judges  (state  or  national),  six 
moderators  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  seventy-four  editors. 

The  other  constituent  part  of  the  institution,  known 
as  the  Central  University,  was  organized  under  a  char- 
ter granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  March  3, 
1873,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
of  the  highest  order,  on  the  university  plan,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  Col- 
lege of  Philosophy,  Letters  and  Science  at  Richmond, 
and  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  at  Louisville,  were 
opened  for  students  in  September,  1874.  The  Louisville 
College  of  Dentistry  was  organized  and  opened  at  Louis- 
ville, January,  1888,  and  the  College  of  Law,  at  Richmond, 
October,  1898. 

The  government  of  the  University  was  vested  in  a 
Chancellor,  as  chief  executive  officer,  and  a  Board  of 
Curators  elected  at  first  by  the  Alumni  Association,  but 
afterward  by  the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  The  Rev.  Robert 
L.  Breck,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  chancellor,  and  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Pratt,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  the  faculty. 
In  June,  1880,  Doctors  Breck  and  Pratt  resigned,  and 
the  University  was  practically  re-organized.  The  Rev. 
L.  H.  Blanton,  D.  D.,  was  elected  chancellor,  and  Rev. 
J.  V.  Logan,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  faculty,  and  both 
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continued  in  office  until  the  consolidation  of  the  institu- 
tion with  the  Centre  College. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Central  University  in  1877;  and  for  twen- 
ty-four years  it  sent  out  classes  varying  from  six  to  twen- 
ty-eight well-trained  young  men,  the  last  three  or  four 
classes  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
It  sent  forth  in  all  about  300  graduates,  besides  many 
others  who  hold  certificates  of  proficiency  in  separate  de- 
partments of  study.  These  young  men  are  found  in  all 
the  walks  of  life.  It  gave  to  the  church  about  forty  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  who  are  among  its  ablest  and  most 
useful  pastors. 

The  College  of  Medicine  graduated  900  Doctors  of 
Medicine.  The  College  of  Dentistry  graduated  406  Doc- 
tors of  Dental  Surgery,  and  the  College  of  Law,  15  Bach- 
elors of  Law.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  of  its  sepa- 
rate existence,  over  8,000  students  received  their  edu- 
cation, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity's four  colleges  and  three  university  schools.  The 
aggregate  matriculation  in  the  last  year  before  the  con- 
solidation was  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

The  two  institutions  described  above  were  legally  con- 
solidated in  August  1901,  under  the  corporate  name  of 
"Central  University  of  Kentucky,"  the  seat  of  which  was 
fixed  at  Danville,  Boyle  county.  No  better  location  could 
have  been  selected  for  a  great  institution  of  learning. 
Danville  is  an  ideal  college  town,  healthful,  beautiful  and 
free  from  most  of  the  temptations  to  youth  found  in  other 
places  of  its  size.  The  campus  embraces  forty-three  and 
one-third  acres  of  blue  grass,  covered  with  a  large  variety 
of  fine  trees.  The  buildings  are  substantial  and  com- 
modious, and  are  connected  by  hundreds  of  yards  of  su- 
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perb  concrete  walks  and  a  macadamized  carriage  road. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  the  College  of  Medicine  unit- 
ed with  the  other  medical  schools  in  Louisville  and 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  Central  University. 

In  1908  Centre  College  was  placed  upon  the  list  of 
accepted  institutions  of  "The  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching." 

As  at  present  constituted,  Central  University  is  gov- 
erned by  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees  composed 
of  twenty-four  members.  It  comprises  the  Centre  Col- 
lege, as  the  classical,  scientific  and  literary  department; 
the  College  of  Law,  as  the  law  department;  and  the 
Louisville  College  of  Dentistry,  as  the  dental  department. 
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December  ii — 18. 
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CALENDAR 


Fall  term  begins.  Examination  and  registra- 
tion of  students. 

Examination  and  registration  of  students. 
Last  day  for  registration  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Thanksgiving    recess. 
Term  examinations. 
Noon.     Christmas   recess  begins. 
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January  6. 

January  6 — 12. 
January  29. 
February   22. 
February  25. 
March   8 — 13. 
March  15. 

March    15 — 20. 
April  15. 

May  8. 
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31  to 

June 

5- 

June 

6. 

June 

6. 

June 

7- 

June 

8. 

June 

8. 

June 

9- 

Winter  term  begins.  Registration  of  stud- 
ents. 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions. 
Inter-Society  Debate   for  Ernst  prizes. 
Washington's  Birthday. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Term  examinations. 

Spring  term  begins.  Registration  of  stud- 
ents. 
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Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  Fel- 
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for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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Baccalaureate  Sermon,  11  A.  M. 
Address   before   Young   Men's   Christian   As- 
sociation, 8   P.   M. 
Annual  Oratorical  Contest,  8  P.  M. 
Meeting  of  Trustees,  9:30  A.  M. 
Class-day   Exercises,   10  A.  M 
Annual  Commencement,  10  A.  M. 
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June  io.  Summer  vacation  begins". 

September    15.  Fall    term    begins.     Examination    and    regis- 

tration of  students. 

September    16.  Registration  of  students. 

October   i.  Last    day    for    registration    of    graduate    stu- 

dents. 

November    25 — 27.       Thanksgiving  recess. 

December   17.  Noon.     Christmas  recess  begins. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The   President   of  the   University  is   ex-officio  member   of   all 
Committees. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDIES 

Professors    Redd,    Clark,    Gordon,    Blayney,    Cheek,    Crooks, 
Fulton. 

GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Professors   Clark,   Fulton,   Blayney. 

STUDENT  ATHLETICS 
Professors  Throckmorton,  Gordon,  Redd. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
Professors  Fulton,  Rainey,  Cheek. 

PUBLIC  FUNCTIONS  AND  CONTESTS 
Professors  Blayney,  Throckmorton,  Gordon. 

PUBLICATION 
Professors  Crooks,  Fulton,  Rainey. 

CONFERENCE 

Professors  Cheek,  Crooks,  Clark. 

SCHEDULE 
Professors  Gordon,  Clark,  Farwell. 

LECTURE  COURSES 
Professors  Rainey,  Redd,  Throckmorton. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

President  Hinitt,  Professors  Blayney,  Crooks. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 
Library  and  Gymnasium — Professors   Cheek,  Fulton. 
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Main  Building — Professors  Redd,  Rainey. 
Young  Hall — Professors  Clark,  Gordon. 
Breckinridge  Hall — Professors  Blayney,  Farwell. 
Old  College— Professors  Throckmorton,  Crooks. 

Class  Officers 

Senior   Class Professors  Redd,   Clark 

Junior  Class Professors  Gordon,  Blayney 

Sophomore    Class Professor    Cheek 

Freshman    Class Professor    Crooks 

Special    Students Professor   Fulton 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE 

i.  Admission  by  Examination.— Candidates  for  the  Fresh- 
man class,  who  do  not  bring  certificates  from  accredited  schools, 
will  be  examined  on  the  subjects  necessary  for  entrance  to  the 
particular  course  chosen. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  on  the  first  and  second 
days  of  the  first  term.     For  the  date  see  the  Calendar  on  Page  15. 

2.  Admission  by  Certificate.— Students  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal  of  an  accredited  school.  Blank  cer- 
tificates can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Central  University,  Danville,  Ky. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Accredited  Schools  is  now  engaged 
in  a  re-examinaticn  of  the  courses  of  study  and  facilities  of  the 
various  high  schools  and  academies  tributary  to  the  College.  The 
list  is  not  yet  complete.  A  copy  of  the  list  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  President. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  VARIOUS 
DEGREES 

Total  Requirement:     14  units 

Every  candidate  for  Courses  A  or  B  must  offer  the  following : 

English    (page  25) 3  units 

Mathematics    (page  27)    3  units 

Latin    (page  28)    3  units 

History    (page    30)     1  unit 

Science    (page   30)    1  unit 

Total    , 11  units 

Three  additional  units  must  be  offered  as  follows : 
Classical  Course,  A 

Greek,    (page   28)    2  units 

Latin    (page  28)    1  unit 

Total    3  units 

Modern  Language  Course,  B 

German   (page  28)    2  units 

Latin    (page  28)    1  unit 

Total    3  units 

Note.  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  German  or  German  for 
Greek  for  entrance,  but  in  either  case  the  language  for  which  sub- 
stitution is  made  must  be  taken  for  three  years  for  college  credit. 
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Every  candidate  for  Course  C,  or  for  any  of  the  three  En- 
gineering Courses  must  offer  the  following: 

English    (page  25)    3  units 

Mathematics    (page  27)    3  units 

History   (page  30)    I  unit 

Science    (page  30)    1  unit 

In  addition,  two  to  four  units  from  the  following  group  must 
be  offered: 

Latin    (page  28)    2  to  4  units 

Greek   (page  28)    2  units 

German    (page   28)     2  to  3  units 

French    (page   29)     1  to  2  units 

To  complete  the  requirement  of  fourteen  units  for  all  courses, 
choice  may  be  made  from  the  following  group : 

Plane  Trigonometry  (page  28)    x/2  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing  (page  31)    1  unit 

Shop  Work   (page  31 )    1  unit 

Physics    (page  31)    1  unit 

Chemistry    (page   31 )     1  unit 

Botany    (page   31)    y2  unit 

Zoology  (page  31 )    y2  unit 

Physical  Geography  (page  30)    y2  unit 

Physiology   (page  31)    y2  unit 

History   (page  30)    1  unit 

Civics    (page  30)    y2  unit 

English    (page   26)     1  unit 

Definition  of  a  Unit 
The  unit  is  five  recitation  periods  per  week  for  one  year. 

Note.  Those  offering  Latin  or  Greek,  but  no  German,  for 
Course  C,  will  take  German  and  continue  in  this  study  through 
the  Sophomore  year. 


DEFINITION  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

I.     English 

The  requirement  in  English  includes  (i)  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant  to  express  himself  in  writing  in  a  clear  and  accurate 
manner,  and  (2)  ability  to  appreciate  the  qualities  that  mark  a 
work  as  being  literature.  Evidence  of  some  power  of  literary  ap- 
preciation, even  despite  ignorance  of  particular  books  or  authors, 
will  be  held  more  acceptable  than  unappreciative  literary  learning. 

Grammar  and  English  Composition. — The  applicant  ought  to 
be  familiar  with  the  essential  principles  of  English  grammar  and 
be  able  to  explain  the  syntactical  structure  of  any  sentence  en- 
countered in  his  reading.  He  must  also  possess  the  ability  to 
write  in  a  plain  and  natural  style  short  compositions  upon  sub- 
jects familiar  to  him,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar, 
idiom,  and  division  into  paragraphs.     One  unit. 

Reading  in  Literature. —  These  readings  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  books  intended  for  thorough  study  and  practice,  and  books 
intended  merely  for  general  reading.     Two  units. 

For  study  and  practice  for  1909-10: — Shakespeare's  Macbeth; 
Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  77  Penseroso;  Burkes 
Speech  on  Conciliation  zvith  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life 
of  Johnson,  or   Carlyle's  Essay   on  Burns. 

For  general  reading  for  1909-10,  selecting  from  the  following 
list: 

Group  I.  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like 
It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth 
Night. 

Group  II.  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Pa- 
pers in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Group  III.  (one  to  be  selected)  :  Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spen- 
ser's Faerie  Queene,  (selections)  ;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Gold- 
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smith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series)  Books  II.  and  III.,  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Col- 
lins, Gray,  and  Burns. 

Group  IV.  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Qucntin  Durward;  Haw- 
thorne's The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Es- 
mond; Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V.  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Irving's  Sketch  Book; 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  De  Quiacey's  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  Eng- 
lish Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship;  Emerson's 
Essays  (Selected)  ;  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI.  (two  to  be  selected)  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron's  Mazeppa  and 
The  Prisoner  of  Chilian;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Ser- 
ies) Book  IV.,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and 
.Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's  Poems;  Low- 
ell's The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's  Gareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur; 
Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts 
from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve 
Riel,  Plicidippides. 

It  is  expected  that  the  applicant  will  have  read  these  books  ap- 
preciatively and  will  have  made  himself  familiar  with  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  form  of  each  work.  The  reading  should  be 
connected,  in  reasonable  measure,  with  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the   authors   read   and   with   the   history  of   their   times. 

Although  the  books  mentioned  above  are  recommended  as 
preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  they  are  not  pre- 
scribed. Books  of  equal  merit,  covering  a  similar  range  of  literary 
types  will  be  accepted  as  equivalents. 

The  applicant  must  present  an  explicit  statement  from  his  in- 
structor that  the  entire  requirement  has  been  fulfilled. 

History  of  English  Literature— The  applicant  who  offers  four 
units  in  English  composition  and  literature  should  have  pursued 
the  study  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.     In 
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addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements,  his  preparation  should  in- 
clude a  systematic  study  of  the  outlines  of  English  literary  history. 
Due  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  division  of  the  subject  into 
periods ;  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  period  should  be 
studied,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  illustrated  by  the  reading  of 
representative  authors.  Any  of  the  current  manuals  of  English 
literature  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  this  part  of  the  course.  The 
historical  study  should,  however,  be  associated  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble with  the  reading  of  classics.     One  unit. 

II.  Elementary  Algebra 

The  four  fundamental  operations,  factoring,  highest  common 
factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  fractions  (including  complex  frac- 
tions), both  numerical  and  literal  linear  equations  of  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities,  problems  depending"  upon  linear  equa- 
tions, radicals,  exponents  (including  fractional  and  negative), 
ratio  and  proportion,  quadratic  equations,  properties  of  quad- 
ratics, simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  problems  depending  upon 
quadratic  equations,  the  binominal  theorem  for  positive  integral  ex- 
ponents, arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions.  One  and  one-half 
units. 

III.  Plane  Geometry 

The  whole  of  Plane  Geometry  as  given  in  such  texts  as  those 
of  Went  worth,  Wells,  Phillips  and  Fisher,  Beman  and  Smith,  or 
McMahon.  The  student  must  be  able  to  construct  diagrams  and 
make  fundamental  constructions  quickly  and  accurately,  and  to 
prove  all  central  theorems,  giving  the  reason  for  each  statement 
made  and  going  back  step  by  step  until  the  final  ground  of  the 
statement  is  reached  in  a  definition,  an  axiom,  or  a  postulate. 
Much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proof  of  original  proposi- 
tions and  the  solution  of  numerical  problems.     One  unit. 

IV.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry 

The  propositions  given  in  the  texts  mentioned  above,  together 
with  the  solution  of  numerous  originals,  both  theorems  and  numer- 
ical problems.     One-half  unit. 
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V.  Plane  Trigonometry 

As  given  in  the  texts  of  Murray,  Lyman  and  Goddard,  Went- 
worth,  Wells,  Phillips  and  Strong,  or  a  full  equivalent.  One-half 
unit. 

VI.  Latin 

i.  Grammar  and  Prose  Composition.  Translation  into  Latin 
of  simple  English  sentences.     One  unit. 

2.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  with  questions  on  forms, 
the  constructions   and  subject-matter.     One   unit. 

3.  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Books  I-VI,  with  questions  on  the  con- 
structions subject-matter  and  prosody.     One  unit. 

4.  Cicero,  Six  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition  continued. 
One  unit. 

VII.  Greek 

Xenophon.     Anabasis,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV. 

Grammar.  Goodwin  or  equivalent.  A  knowledge  of  Attic  in- 
flection and  of  the  principles  of  syntax  is  essential. 

Prose  Composition.  Collar  and  Daniell  or  equivalent.  Abil- 
ity to  put  English  into  Greek,  with  accent,  is  necessary.  Two 
units. 

VIII.  German 

The  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  Class  in 
this  subject  correspond  to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  better  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  as  they  have  been  suggested  by  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  of  America. 

The  examination  will  be  upon  the  following  subjects,  and 
presupposes  the  reading  of  two  hundred -duodecimo  pages  of  easy 
prose : 

1.  Grammar.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms,  and  fa- 
miliarity with  the  commoner  usages  of  syntax. 

2.  Composition.  The  ability  to  translate  simple  English  sen- 
tences into  idiomatic  German. 

3.  Reading.  The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  translate  at  sight 
a   German   selection   containing  no  unusual   words. 
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4.  Pronunciation.  The  reading  aloud  of  ten  lines  of  easy- 
prose. 

The  department  would  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the 
excellent  report  of  the  "Committee  of  Twelve"  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  which  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the 
methods,  outline  of  courses,  etc.,  and  which  will  be  sent  by  the 
Department  upon  receipt  of  twenty  cents  to  all  teachers  desiring 
a  copy. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  grammar,  as  contained  in  Bierwirth's  or  Vos'  Essentials  of 
German  Grammar,  cannot  be  too  severely  insisted  upon.  The 
work  should  comprise:  (1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 
(2)  The  memorizing  and  frequent  recitation  of  easy  colloquial 
sentences.  (3)  Drill  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such 
nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every-day  life,  of  adjectives 
both  strong  and  weak,  pronouns,  weak  verbs  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs,  such  as  gehen,  sprechen,  finden,  sehen,  kommen, 
fahren,  etc.,  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions, 
the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules 
of  syntax  and  word  order.  (4)  Abundant  easy  exercises  for  the 
purpose  both  of  fixing  in  the  mind  the  forms  and  principles  of 
grammar  and  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression.  This  includes  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
German  script.  (5)  The  reading  of  two  hundred  pages  of  easy 
prose,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  var- 
iations upon  the  sentences  read  or  the  reproduction  of  the  sen- 
tences from  memory.  The  necessary  reading  matter  may  be  found 
in  any  standard  graduated  reader,  or  in  such  stories  as  Storm's 
Immensee,  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen,  or  similar  text.  Two 
units. 

IX.    French 

(1)  Translation  of  ordinary  simple  French  prose  into  idio- 
matic English.  It  is  believed  that  the  ability  to  translate  simple 
prose  can  be  acquired  by  careful  reading  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  duodecimo  pages  chosen  from  the  works  of 
several  authors.  (2)  Translation  of  simpler  English  sentences 
into  French.  This  requirement  presupposes  careful  training  in 
elementary    French   grammar.     This   includes   the   conjugations    of 
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regular  verbs,  of  the  mere  common  irregular  verbs,  such  as  voir, 
dire,  tenir,  aller,  savoir,  faire,  pouvoir,  as  well  as  the  classes  rep- 
resented by  connaitre,  conduire,  dormir,  ouvrir,  craindre ;  the  in- 
flection of  nouns  and  adjectives  for  gender  and  number;  except 
rare  cases;  uses  of  articles  and  partitive  construction;  the  forms 
and  positions  of  the  personal  pronoun,  the  uses  of  other  pronouns 
and  of  interrogative,  possessive,  and  demonstrative  adjectives. 
(3)  The  ability  to  pronounce  French  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy.    One  unit. 

X.    Advanced  German,  French,  and  Spanisli 

Candidates  for  the  higher  classes  than  the  Freshman  in  Ger- 
man and  those  who  desire  advanced  credits  in  French  and  Spanish 
are  required  to  stand  an  examination  on  all  the  work  previously 
done  by  the  class  which  they  desire  to  enter.  The  attention  of 
teachers  in  High  Schools  is  called  to  the  fact  that  examinations 
for  advanced  standing  in  all  courses  in  this  department  include 
the  history  of  the  country  whose  language  is  being  studied  as  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  volumes  of  "History  of  the  Nations  Series" 
(Putnam)  or  works  of  like  scope.  The  entrance  examination  in 
second  year  Spanish  includes  the  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

XL     History  and  Civil  Government 

Any  one  of  the  four  following  courses  may  be  presented: 

(1)  Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  including  the  chief  events  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great   (814).     One  unit. 

(2)  English  History,  the  equivalent  of  a  course  based  on 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History.     One  unit. 

(3)  American  History,  the  equivalent  of  a  course  based  on 
such  a  manual  as  Fiske's  or  Larned's  History  of  the  United  States. 
One  unit. 

(4)  Civics.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  origin,  principles, 
forms  and  powers  of  the  national,  state  and  local  governments  is 
required.  Fiske's  Civil  Government  is  suggested  as  a  text.  One- 
half  unit. 

XII.     Science 

(1)     Physical  Geography — as  much  as  is  contained  in  Apple- 
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ton's  or  Guyot's  Physical  Geography.     One-half  unit. 

(2)  Physiology — as  much  as  is  contained  in  the  briefer  course 
of  Martin's  Human  Body,  or  in  Walker's  or  Foster  and  Shore's 
Physiology.     One-half  unit. 

(3)  Elementary  Physics — embracing  mechanics,  sound,  heat, 
light   and    electricity,   with    laboratory   work.     One   unit. 

Not  less  than  six  school  periods  a  week  for  one  year  should 
be  given  to  the  subject.  The  course  should  be  based  upon  a  set 
of  laboratory  experiments  performed  by  the  pupils  individually. 
The  original  note-book  in  which  the  student  recorded  the  steps  and 
results  of  his  experiments,  with  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher 
certifying  that  the  notes  are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work, 
must  be  presented.  The  recitations  should  be  on  the  laboratory 
exercises,  and  some  elementary  text  book.  Schools  without  a 
supply  of  elementary  apparatus  sufficient  for  individual  experiment- 
ing should  not  undertake  to  meet  this  requirement. 

(4)  Elementary  Botany — the  equivalent  of  Bergen's  Elements 
of  Botany  or  Coulter's  Plant  Relations,  with  laboratory  work  on 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  higher  plants.     One-half  unit. 

(5)  Zoology — the  equivalent  of  Kellogg's  Elementary  Zool- 
ogy, or  Davenport's  Introduction,  with  laboratory  or  field  work. 
One-half  unit. 

(6)  Elementary  Chemistry — the  equivalent  of  Remsen's  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry.     One  unit. 

All  applicants  will  be  required  to  present  for  examination  their 
original  notes  of  laboratory  work,  together  with  the  annotations 
and  certificate  of  the  instructor,  who  should  insist  on  careful 
manipulation  and  correct  annotations. 

XIII.  Drawing 

Candidates  must  submit  a  complete  set  of  drawings,  made  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  properly  certified 
by  him.  These  drawings  should  show  ability  in  the  candidate  to  execute 
plain  lettering,  to  make  orthographic  sketches  of  machine  parts, 
and  orthographic  projection.     One  unit. 

XIV.  Shop  Work 

Thorough   manual  training  in   wood  work   and   machine   tool 
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work.     A   note-book  containing   description   and   sketches   of   work 
done  is  required.     One  unit. 

DEFECTIVE  PREPARATION 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  High  Schools  and  Academies, 
naturally  tributary  to  the  College,  do  not  fully  prepare  their  grad- 
uates to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  a  College  of  so 
high  a  grade,  special  arrangements  are  made  by  which  this  prepa- 
ration may  be  supplemented.  Students  are  admitted  to  College 
provided  they  have  at  least  eleven  units  credit,  and  by  taking  extra 
studies  these  deficiencies  can  be  made  up  in  the  first  two  years. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  examined,  in  addition  to 
the  studies  required  for  admission,  in  those  which  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  class  which  they  propose  to  enter  or  in  others  equivalent 
to  them.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  certificates  from  secondary 
schools  be  accepted  for  studies  which  are  offered  for  advanced 
standing.  In  no  case  will  such  credits  be  allowed  until  passed  upon 
by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Those  who  have  been  members  of  other  colleges  must  present 
certificates  of  regular  dismission,  and  they  will  be  given  credit  for 
the  studies  pursued.  Those  bringing  letters  of  dismission  from 
colleges  having  the  same  or  equal  requirements  for  admission  with 
Centre  College  and  which  offer  the  same  or  equal  courses  of  study, 
will  be  admitted  without  examination,  to  the  same  standing  as  they 
have  held  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  except  that  one  coming 
with  proper  dismission  from  another  institution  of  similar  gradt 
may  be  received  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  persons  of  good  character  who  desire  to  pursue  some 
special  subject  and  who  have  had  the  requisite  preliminary  training 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  various  courses  of  study  in  the  College 
without  becoming  candidates   for  a  degree.     Special  students  are 
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subject  to  the  same  regulations  regarding  attendance  and  examina- 
tions as  candidates  for  degrees;  they  must  take  fifteen  hours  of 
class-room  work  a  week  unless  satisfactory  reasons  for  a  smaller 
assignment  are  presented. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Requirements  For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  the 
candidate  who  has  completed  200  term  hours  work,  including  all 
the  required  studies  of  Course  A,  the  Classical  Course,  or  of 
Course  B,  the  Modern  Language  Course,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit: 

Course  A — Classical 


Freshman  Year 


Required  Studies 


Subjects 


Hours  a  week 


Term  Term 
1  2 


Term 


For  descrip'n   see 


Page 


Course 
Number 


Latin - 

Greek 

English 

Mathematics 

Chemistry  )  Qne 
Physics        ) 
Biblical  L/iterature 

History 

Hygiene 


18 


18 


18 


59 
55 
51 

61 
47 
72 
44 
57 
71 


130-134 
91-93 
60-62 

150-152 
30-32 

230-232 
1 

111 

229 


Sophomore  Year 


Required  Studies 


Latin 

Greek 

English 

Biblical  L/iterature 
History 


3 

3 

3 

59 

3 

3 

3 

55 

3 

3 

3 

52 

3 

43 

3 

3 

57 

12 

12 

12 

135-139 
94-96 
63-66 
2 

112 


Elective  Studies 

Mathematics 

Physics    

Chemistry 

Biology    

German 

French 


62 
72 
47 
44 
65 
67 


153-156 
230-235 
30-32 
10-13 
170-172 
184-186 
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Junior  Year 


Required  Studies 


English 

German 

French  

Greek 

Latin 

Surveying  __. 

History 

Physics 

Chemistry  _  _ . 

Biology 

Philosophy  _. 
Mathematics. 


Hours  a  week 

For  descrip'n  see 

Subjects 

Term 
1 

Term  1  Term 
2       |     3 

Page 

Course 
Number 

Philosophy 

Biblical  Literature . 

4 
4 

4 
4 

3 
3 

70 
43 

220,222 
3 

Elective  Studies 

53 
65 
67 
56 
60 
64 
57 
72 
47 
44 
70 
62 


66-70 
170-175 
184-192 

97-99 
140-143 
164 

113-118 
230-237 

30-37 

10-16 
221 
153-158 


Senior  Year 


Required  Studies 


Economics 

Philosophy  of  Religion. 


250-252 
227 


Elective  Studies 

Greek 

Latin 

German 

French_         

Spanish 

Italian 

j  English 

i  History 

Sociology. 

i  Philosophy 

!  Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Biology 

Geology 

Business  Law.    


56 
60 
65 
67 
69 
69 
53 
57 
76 
71 
62 
63 
47 
72 
44 
46 
76 


100-103 
140-146 
170-180 
184-192 
193-198 
198-204 

71-75 
113-118 
254 

222-225 
153-162 
163 

30-37 
230-237 

10-18 

19-23 
253 
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Course  B — Modern  Language 


Freshman  Year 


Required  Studies 


Subjects 


Hours  a  week 


Term 
1 


Term 
2 


Term 
3 


Ford 


escrip  n  see 


Page 


L/atin 

German 

English 

Mathematics 

Chemistry)    Q 
Physics       /  Une" 

History 

Biblical  L/iterature 
Hygiene 


IS 


18 


18 


5,9 
55 
51 
61 
47 
72 
57 
43 
71 


Sophomore  Year 


Required  Studies 


French  

German . 

English 

Biblical  L/iterature. 
History 


3 

3 

3 

67 

3 

3 

3t 

66 

3 

3 

3: 

52 

3 

43 

3  S 

3 

57 

12 

12 

12 

Elective  Studies 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Biology 

Chemistry 

L/atin 

Greek 


Junior  Year 


Required  Studies 


Philosophy 

Biblical  L/iterature 


70 

43 
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Elective  Studies 


Subjects 


Ford 


escrip  n  see 


Page 


Course 
Number 


English 

German 

French 

Greek 

Ivatin 

History 

Philosophy  _. 

Physics 

Chemistry .._. 

Biology 

Surveying .  _ . 
Mathematics. 


53 
66 
67 
55 
60 
57 
70 
72 
47 
44 
64 
62 


66-70 
179-180 
184-192 

90 

140-143 

113-118 

221 

230-237 

30-37 

10-16 
164 
153-162 


Required  Studies 

Senior  Year 

Hours  a  week 

For  descrip'n  see 

Subjects 

Term  ;Term   Term 
1            2           3 

-p           Course 
rage    Number 

Economics 

Philosophy  of  Religion .  _ 

!     3           3           3 

1     2 

76         250-251 
71     1             227 

Elective    studies.     For    departments,    consult    electives    of    the 
Senior  year,  Course  A,  Page  35. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree   of   Bachelor   of   Science 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  the 
candidate  who  has  completed  200  term  hours  work,  including  all 
the  required  studies  of  Course  C,  the  Scientific  Course,  according 
to  the  following  exhibit : 

Course  C — Scientific 
Freshman  Year 


All  Studies  required 


Subjects 


Hours  a  week 


Term 

1 


Term   Term 
2  3 


Ford 


escrip  n  see 


Courses 
Pa&e    Number 


German 

English 

Mathematics..  .   ... 

Drawing    "j 
Biology       I T 
Physics 
Chemistry  J 
Biblical  L/iterature 

History 

Hygiene 


18 


18 


65 
57 
61 
50 
44 
72 
47 
43 
57 
71 


173-175 

60-62 
150-152 

50 

10-13 
230-232 

30-32 

1 
111 
229 


Sophomore  Year 


All  Studies  required 


French 

English 

Chemistry  "| 
Physics       >  Two  _  _ 
Biology      J 

Mathematics 

History 

Biblical  L/iterature 
Drawing 


3 

3 

3 

67 

184-186 

3 

52 
47 

65 

30-35 

6 

6 

6 

72 
43 

230-235 
10-15 

3 

4 

4 

62 

153-155 

3 

3 

57 

112 

3 

43 

2 

2 

7 

2 
18 

19 

50 

50  or  51 
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Junior  Year 


Required  Studies 


Chemistry 

Physics 

Philosophy 

Biblical  Literature 


3 

3 

3 

48 

3 

3 

3 

73 

4 

4 

70 

3 

43 

10 

10 

9 

33-36 
233-236 
220,222 
3 


Elective    studies.     For    departments,    consult    electives 
the  Junior  year,  Course  A,  page  35. 

Senior  Year 


of 


Required  Studies 

Economics 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

-1     3 

3 

3 

75 
71 

250,251 

227 

Elective    Studies.     For    departments,    consult    electives    of    the 
Senior  year,  Course  A,  page  35. 
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REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   ELECTIVE   COURSES 

i.  Group  Electives.  During  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  each  student  in  Courses  A  and  B  must  complete  at  least  one 
nine-hour  course  in  two  Departments  of  Group  I,  and  one  nine  or 
twelve-hour  course  in  two  Departments  of  Group  II. 

GROUP  I  GROUP  II 

Language  and  Literature  Mathematics  and  Science 

English  Biology 

German  Chemistry 

Greek  Physics 

Latin  Mathematics 
Romance  Languages 

2.  Free  Electives.  The  required  studies  and  group  electives  of 
Courses  A  and  B  together  average  about  145  hours  of  work.  The 
student  takes  the  remaining  hours  in  free  electives.  Any  subject 
open  to  an  undergraduate  student  may  be  taken  as  a  free  elective, 
provided  the  student's  previous  work  qualifies  him  to  pursue  the 
subject  and  the  schedule  permits.  All  the  electives  of  Course  C 
are  free  electives. 

3.  An  elective  course  requiring  a  year  for  its  completion  cannot 
be  dropped.  Credits  for  such  a  course  depend  on  its  being  car- 
ried through  the  year. 

4.  Generally,  an  elective  course  will  not  be  given  unless  chosen 
by  five  or  more  students.  This,  however,  will  be  optional  with 
the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  Department. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Bachelors  of  the  several  courses  of  the  academic  department 
of  Centre  College  of  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  or  graduates 
of  other  institutions  having  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree which  are  substantially  equivalent,  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  Department  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

Application  for  enrollment  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  not  later  than  October  1st  of  the 
collegiate  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken.  In  case  the  de- 
gree is  not  conferred  after  one  year  of  study  a  second  notice  must 
be  filed  with  the  Committee  three  months  before  the  second  exam- 
ination, accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $25.00,  unless  this  be  in  the  case 
of  a  fellow  who  has  been  allowed  to  extend  his  course  over  two 
years. 

With  the  application  an  outline  of  the  candidate's  intended 
course  of  graduate  study  must  be  submitted  together  with  the  signed 
approbation  of  the  professors  with  whom  he  expects  to  work.  This 
choice  of  subjects  is  final. 

The  tuition  fee  of  the  Graduate  Department  is  $100.00,  payable 
in  advance  in  three  installments  at  the  opening  of  each  term.  In 
addition  a  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged,  payable  when  the  Thesis 
is  submitted  for  examination. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  those 
candidates  who,  having  complied  with  the  above  requirements,  shall 
have  completed  the  required  graduate  work  as  follows: 

1.  They  shall  have  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  a  course  of  graduate  study,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  fifteen  hours  of  class  work  a  week. 

2.  This  course  shall  be  pursued  at  this  College  during  a  resi- 
dence of  not  less  than  one  collegiate  year.  Work  "in  absentia"  will 
not  be  recognized  towards  a  degree. 

3.  This  course  of  study  shall  consist  of  a  principal  subject 
(Major)  and  a  subsidiary  subject  (Minor). 

4.  The  Major  and  the  Minor  subjects  must  be  chosen  with 
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the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies,  in  different  but 
related  departments. 

5.  The  courses  must  be  of  an  advanced  character  and  the  work 
done  by  a  candidate  show  zeal  and  ability.  No  subject  counted 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  towards  a  professional  degree  will 
be  counted  for  the  Master's  Degree. 

6.  Of  the  fifteen  hours  of  required  work  a  week,  five  hours 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  minor  subject. 

7.  Not  later  than  one  month  before  Commencement  the  can- 
didate must  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  a  thesis 
approved  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  course. 

8.  The  candidate's  thesis  having  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, he  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a  board  of 
three  examiners,  consisting  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  can- 
didate's major  and  minor  subjects  and  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies.  The  signatures  of  the  three  members 
of  the  examining  board  must  appear  on  the  report  of  the  examina- 
tion to  the   President  of  the  University. 

9.  Before  the  successful  candidate  receives  his  diploma  he  must 
deposit  in  the  University  Library  a  typewritten  copy  of  his  thesis, 
properly  bound. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


I.     BIBLICAL  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

President   Hinitt,   Dr.   McDowell  and   Professor  Redd 

i.     The  Gospels 

An  inductive  study  of  the  life  of  Christ.     Texts,  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion and  Stalker's  Life  of  Christ. 
The  Pauline  Epistles 

A  study  of  several  of  the  epistles.  Stalker's  Life  of  Paul.  Three 
hours,  second  term,  Freshman  year. 

2.  Old  Testament  History 

The  general  course  of  the  political,  social  and  religious  history  of 
the  Hebrews.  Texts,  the  Revised  Version  and  Blaikie's  Manual  of 
Bible  History.     Three  hours,  first  term,  Sophomore  year. 

3.  The  Bible  as  Literature 

A  study  of  the  general  literary  structures,  as  narrative,  wisdom, 
oratory,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry,  prophecy.  Text,  Moulton's 
The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  The  Revised  Version.  Two 
hours,  third  term,  Junior  year. 

4.  New  Testament  Greek 

This  course  is  offered  specially  to  those  students  who  expect  to 
prosecute  the  study  still  further  in  theological  seminaries.  Three 
hours,  Senior  elective. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Religion 

See  statement  under  Department  of  Philosophy.  Two  hours,  first 
term,   Senior  year. 

6.  Seminary  of  Religious  Problems 

Lectures  and  discussions.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  students  the  aspects  of  religious  truth  that  are 
prominent  today,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  various  prob- 
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lems  of  Christian  thought  of  present  interest.  Such  topics  as  the 
following  will  be  considered: 

(i)  What  is  Religion? 

(2)  Religion  and  Life. 

(3)  The  Social  Teachings  of  Christ. 

(4)  Christianity  and  Modern   Social   Problems. 

(5)  What   Ideas    Christianity   used    to    Conquer    the   Ancient 
World. 

(6)  Modern  Missions  and  Social  Progress. 

(7)  The  Great  Religions  of  the  World. 

(8)  The  Supremacy  of  Christianity. 

(9)  Is  there  a  Conflict  between  Science  and  Religion? 

(10)  The  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  Religion. 

(11)  The  Influence  of  Philosophy  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

(12)  The  Psychology  of  Religion. 

(13)  Religious    Education. 

(14)  What  think  ye  of  Christ? 

(15)  The  Full  Meaning  of  Discipleship. 

(16)  The  Obligation  of  the  Educated  Christian  to  the  World 
of  To-day. 

These  topics  are  suggestive  and  will  be  extended  or  varied 
under  the  development  of  the  course. 

Elective  for  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour,  first 
and  second  terms. 

II.    BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 
Professor  Rainey 

10.  General  Biology 

A  study  of  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  typical  sperma- 
tophytes,  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  fern,  moss-plant, 
liverwort  and  several  algae.  Laboratory  work  and  lectures. 
Three  hours,  first  term. 

11.  General  Biology 

A  continuation  of  Course  10.  During  this  course,  special  emphasis 
will  Be  laid  on  the  properties  and  functions  of  living  organisms, 
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both  plant  and  animal.  The  frog  will  be  dissected  in  the  labora- 
tory. Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  assigned  readings.  Three 
hours,  second  term. 

12.  General  Biology 

Continuation  of  Courses  10  and  n.  A  comparative  study  of  typi- 
cal invertebrates,  (crayfish,  grasshopper,  clam,  earthworm,  hydra, 
protozoa,  etc),  will  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  accompanied  by 
lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  classification.  Some  time  is 
given  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject.  Three  hours,  third 
term. 

13.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

Careful  dissection  of  the  dogfish  and  necturus.  Laboratory 
practice  and  assigned  readings,  accompanied  by  informal  lectures. 
Three  hours,  first  term. 

14.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

Continuation  of  Course  13.  In  this  Course  the  study  of  vertebrate 
structure  is  continued  in  the  dissection  of  the  turtle  and  pigeon. 
Laboratory  practice  and  assigned  readings.  Three  hours,  second 
term. 

15.  Mammalian  Anatomy 

The  dissection  of  the  cat,  or  rabbit.  The  course  follows  in  logical 
sequence  to  Courses  13  and  14.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

16  (a)     Bacteriology 

A  general  course  in  the  study  of  bacteria.  The  preparation  of 
culture  media  and  the  general  morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
schizomycetes.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  study  of  pathogenic 
forms  and  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  bacteriological  exam- 
ination of  water  and  milk.  The  close  relationship  of  the  subject 
to  sanitary  science  will  receive  attention  as  well  as  its  other  econ- 
omic phases.     Three  hours,  first  term. 

16  (b)     Bacteriology 

A  continuation  of  16  a.     Three  hours,  second  term. 
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i 6  (c)     Bacteriology 

A  continuation  of  16  b.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

17  (a)     Histology 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  technique  of 
microscopical  preparations,  including  the  fixing,  imbedding,  section- 
ing, staining  the  mounting  of  animal  tissues.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  elementary  tissues.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  drawings  of  the  tissues  studied.  Labora- 
tory work  with  assigned  readings.     Three  hours,  first  term. 

17  (b)     Histology 

A  continuation  of  17  a.    Three  hours,  second  term. 

18.    Embryology 

In  this  course  the  development  of  the  organism  is  traced  in  the 
egg-  Questions  of  heredity  and  the  comparative  embryology  of  the 
human  body  are  touched  upon.  Courses  17a  and  17b  are  prerequi- 
site to  this  course. 

19  (a).     Physiology 

The  chemical  aspect  of  physiology  is  treated  in  this  course.  The 
chemistry  of  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats  and  of  the  various 
secretions  of  the  body  are  studied.  Lecture  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours,  first  term. 

19  (b).    Physiology 

Continuation  of  19a.  The  subjects  considered  especially  in  this 
course  are,  muscle  and  nerve  reactions,  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion  and  nutrition.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Three 
hours,  second  term. 

19  (c)     Physiology 

Continuation  of  19b.  Central  nervous  system,  special  senses 
and  reproduction  are  considered.    Three  hours,  third  term. 

20.     Dynamical  Geology 

Study  of  the  agencies  and  processes  at  work  in  the  past;  methods 
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of  investigation;  theories  of  earth's  origin  critically  examined. 
Three  hours,   Senior  elective. 

21.  Structural  Geology 

Earth's  form;  sedimentation  and  stratification;  conformity  and  un- 
conformity; volcanoes;  earthquakes;  fractures  and  veins;  moun- 
tain making.     Three  hours,  Senior  elective. 

22.  Historical  Geology 

Course  will  cover  the  whole  subject  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Trenton,  Devonian  and  subcarboniferous  as  represented  in  this 
vicinity.     Three  hours,    Senior   elective. 

III.    CHEMISTRY 
Professor  Clark  and  Mr.  Bradford 

In  additkm  to  the  regular  fee,  which  is  demanded  of  students 
in  all  laboratory  courses  to  cover  general  wear  of  the  laboratory 
appliances,  water  and  gas,  a  special  deposit  of  two  dollars  is  re- 
quired of  each  student  of  Chemistry.  This  sum  is  to  compensate 
the  department  for  breakage  that  may  be  incurred  during  the 
year.  Settlement  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  or  at  such 
time  as  the  student  may  finish  or  discontinue  his  work. 

30.  General  Chemistry 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  in  Course  C,  and 
for  all  engineering  courses ;  elective  in  Courses  A  and  B. 
Through  experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  recitations, 
the  student  begins  the  study  of  simple  chemical  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  science.  From  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  labora- 
tory method  of  instruction  is  emphasized.  The  study  of  the  so- 
called  non-metals  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  term.  Three  hours, 
first  term. 

31.  General  Chemistry 

Prerequisite  30.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  30.  The 
study  of  the  non-metals  will  be  continued,  and,  if  possible,  com- 
pleted,  during    the    latter    portion    of    the    term.     An    increasing 
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amount  of  laboratory  work  will  be  required  as  the  term  progresses. 
Three  hours,  second  term. 

2,2.    General  Chemistry 

Prerequisites  30,  31.  At  this  time  the  laboratory  method  of  in- 
struction becomes  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work, 
consuming,  at  times,  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  time  allotted. 
The  work  of  the  second  term  (Course  31)  is  continued.  Elemen- 
tary qualitative  chemical  analysis  is  here  introduced.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  commoner  methods 
employed  in  detecting  pure  chemical  compounds  in  solution. 

If  there  is  time  available  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, about  ten  in  number,  will  be  given  along  the  lines  of  organic 
chemistry.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

22-    Inorganic  Preparations 

Prerequisites  30,  31.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  scientific  de- 
grees. This  course  will  be  run  in  connection  with  Course  32. 
Starting  with  crude  material,  the  student  will  be  required  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  compounds  in  pure  condition.  At  all  phases  the 
practical  side  of  the  work  is  emphasized,  and,  when  possible,  the 
experiments  will  follow  the  lines  of  important  industrial  opera- 
tions.    Three  hours,  third  term. 

34.    Qualitative  Analysis 

Prerequisites  30,  31  and  32.  Required  of  chemical  engineering 
students ;  General  Science  students  may  choose  between  this  and 
Course  43.  This  is  essentially  a  laboratory  course,  comprising 
a  systematic  qualitative  study  of  both  basic  and  acid  forming  ele- 
ments, and,  in  every  connection,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work  begun  in  Course  32.  As  soon  as  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  pure  chemical  compounds  is  acquired,  the 
student  is  taught  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the  analysis  of  un- 
known solutions. 

After  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  term,  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  changed.  For  the  so-called  wet  method  of  analy- 
sis, the  dry  is  substituted.  The  student  is  required  to  identify 
about  forty  chemical  products,  through  the  use  of  the  blowpipe, 
and  such  other  appliances  as  are  called  for  in  such  work. 
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From  time  to  time  the  laboratory  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  recitations  dealing  with  certain  historical  and  theo- 
retical considerations,  which  naturally  present  themselves.  Three 
hours,  first  term. 

35.  Quantitative  Analysis 

Prerequisites  30,  31,  32.  Required  of  students  in  chemical  engi- 
neering; students  in  Course  C  can  choose  between  this  course  and 
the  course  in  organic  chemistry.  (See  Courses  34  and  43.)  This 
course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  principles 
of  elementary  chemical  analysis,  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view. 
,  The  gravimetric  method  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  avail- 
'  able.  Lectures  and  recitations  will  accompany  the  laboratory 
work.     Three  hours,  first  term  or  second  term. 

36.  Quantitative  Analysis 

Prerequisite  35.  The  work  begun  in  the  preceding  course  will  be 
continued.  Volumetric  chemical  processes  will  receive  attention. 
Three  hours,  second  or  third  term. 

37-     Organic  Chemistry 

Prerequisites  30,  31,  32.  Elective  in  all  courses  except  chemical  en- 
gineering; can  be  substituted  for  34-36  in  Course  C.  During  the 
time  alloted  to  this  course  the  student  will  take  up  a  systematic 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  presented  through  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  instruction.  Certain  compounds,  repre- 
sentative of  the  several  series,  will  be  prepared  and  their  purity 
tested.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  contemplat- 
ing the  study  of  medicine.    Three  hours,  first  term. 

38.  Organic  Chemistry 

Prerequisite  37.  As  a  continuation  of  Course  37,  laboratory  work 
will  predominate  over  lecture  and  recitation  instruction  during 
the  latter  portion  of  term.     Three  hours,  second  term. 

39.  Organic  Chemistry 

Prerequisite  38.  The  work  follows  the  work  of  Course  38.  For 
the  Pre-Medical  students,  the  preparation  work  will  include  many 
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products  of  value  to  the  profession;  the  technical  student  will 
make  organic  preparations  of  more  general  interest.  Some  work 
in  the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  compounds  will  be  done  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  the  term.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

The  courses  in  Chemical   Engineering,  outlined  on  pages  101- 
102.  are  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  whose  preparation  is  adequate. 

IV.     DRAWING 

Mr.  Bradford 

50.  Elementary  Mechanical  Draiving 

This  course  embraces  (a)  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments 
and  practice  in  straight  and  curved  line  work;  (b)  a  thorough 
and  systematic  study  of  free  hand  lettering;  and  (c)  the  graph- 
ical solution  of  geometrical  problems,  the  mechanical  drawing  of 
standard  fastenings  and  parts  of  machines,  and  practice  in  shading, 
tinting  and  tracing. 

51.  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Elementary  Machine  Design 

The  course  in  Descriptive  Geometry  includes  the  discussion  of  de- 
scriptive geometrical  problems  in  the  class  room,  and  the  graphi- 
cal solution  of  such  problems  in  the  drawing  room.  The  Ele- 
mentary Machine  Design  will  embrace  a  study,  both  in  recitation 
and  drawing  room,  of  the  design  of  the  more  elementary  portions 
of  machines,  both  by  theoretical  calculation  and  empirical  design. 

52.  Machine  Design 

A  continuation  of  the  elementary  design  taken  up  in  Course  51, 
advancing  to  a  more  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  all  parts  of 
machines,  theoretically  and  practically,  including  the  design  of 
parts  of  dynamos,  motors  and  electrical  mechanism. 

53.  Mechanism 

Study  of  typical  mechanisms  and  mechanical  movements  and  kin- 
imatic  principles  involved  in  laying  out  such  mechanisms. 
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V.    EDUCATION 

Professor  


These  courses  have  been  especially  arranged  for  students  who 
expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  but  from  a  sociological  view- 
point are  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  general  student. 

56.  History  of  Education 

A  study  of  the  educational  theories  and  practices  of  those  periods 
of  history  during  which  basic  principles  were  being  formulated. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  educational  ideals 
as  phases  of  social  evolution.  Three  hours,  first  term,  Junior 
elective. 

57.  Theory  of  Education 

A  summary  of  present  educational  theory  and  practice.  After  an 
introductory  consideration  of  method  and  material,  the  aim  of 
education  is  discussed  at  length,  and  the  student  is  introduced  to 
educational  practice  as  a  rationalized  endeavor  rather  than  as  a 
mere  routine.     Three  hours,  first  term,  Senior  elective. 

VI.    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Fulton  and  Mr.  Watkins 

The  department  of  English  offers  courses  in  English  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric,  in  the  historical  study  of  the  English  language, 
and  in  English  and  American  literature.  These  courses  seek  to 
develop  a  love  of  literature  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
scholarly  spirit  in  literary  work.  The  English  classes  are  planned 
to  encourage  a  student  to  read  for  himself,  to  give  him  broader 
views  of  the  range  of  literary  study,  and  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
specifically  the  study  of  some  particular  literary  topic  or  period,  or 
to  follow  in  detail  the  development  of  some  special  category  of  lit- 
erature. 

60.     General  Composition 

A  practical  course  in  writing,  intended  to  teach  correctness  and 
clearness  of  expression,  and  to  give  practice  in  each  of  the  prose 
forms.     Bi-weekly    compositions.     Regular    appointments    for    indi- 
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vicinal  criticism.  Analysis  of  prose  specimens.  Impromptu  writ- 
ing in  class  once  a  fortnight.  Outside  readings  in  the  works  of 
standard  writers.  Brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  simpler  laws  of  linguistics. 

All  new  students  arc  expected  to  take  this  course  unless  there 
should  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  previous  special  preparation  and 
attainment  in  the  subject.  Work  done  in  English  composition  for 
entrance  credit  is  in  no  way  an  equivalent  of  this  course.  Three 
hours,   first  term,   Freshman  year.     Required  of   all  students. 

61.  General  Composition 

Continuation  of  60.  Three  hours,  second  term,  Freshman  year. 
Required  of  all  students. 

62.  General  Composition 

Continuation  of  60.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Freshman  year.  Re- 
quired of  all  students. 

63.  General  History  of  English  Literature:     From  the  Beginnings 
to  Milton 

This  course  (in  connection  with  64  and  65)  gives  a  survey  of  the 
development  of  English  literature  from  Beoivulf  to  Tennyson. 
The  work  consists  of  the  study  of  representative  classics  with  lec- 
tures explanatory  of  their  historical  connection.  Each  student 
will  also  be  required  to  hand  in  a  fortnightly  essay,  and  to  keep 
appointments  for  criticism.  Three  hours,  first  term,  Sophomore 
Required  of  students  in  Courses  A,  and  B. 

64.  General    History     of    English    Literature:    From    Milton     to 
Wordsworth 

Continuation  of  63.  Three  hours,  second  term,  Sophomore  year. 
Required  of  students  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

65.  General   History    of   English    Literature:     From    Wordsworth 
to  Tennyson 

Continuation  of  63.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 
Requird  of  students  in  Courses  A,  B,  and  C. 
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66.  American  Poetry 

The  leading  American  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  taken  in 
chronological  order.  Representative  selections  from  their  works 
will  be  read,  and  the  distinctive  contribution  of  each  to  American 
literature  defined.     Three  hours,  first  term,  Junior  elective. 

67.  The  Rhetoric  of  Oratory 

The  structure  and  style  of  an  oration ;  the  various  types  of  ora- 
tions with  analysis  of  representative  examples ;  the  historv  of  ora- 
tory.    Three  hours,  second  term,  Junior  elective. 

68.  The  Seventeenth  Century  in  English  Literature 

Lectures,  with  readings  in  the  general  literature,  and  a  special 
study  of  Milton.  Selections  from  his  minor  poems,  the  Comus 
and  certain  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  whole  of  Samson 
Agonistes,  will  be  read  in  class.  Three  hours,  second  term,  Junior 
elective.     To  be  given  in  1910-11    in  place  of  67. 

69.  Tennyson 

Tennyson's  life  and  non-dramatic  poetry,  with  special  study  of 
The  Princess,  In  Memoriam,  and  The  Idylls  of  the  King.  Three 
hours,  third  term,  Junior  elective.  To  be  given  in  1910-11  in  place 
of  70. 

70.  The  Development  of  English  Eiction 

The  growth  of  modern  fiction  from  the  eighteenth  century  novel 
will  be  read  and  discussed.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Junior  elec- 
tive. 

71.  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare's  life  and  times,  his  personality  and  the  development 
of  his  art.  The  study  in  class  of  six  representative  dramas  chosen 
to  illustrate  successive  stages  in  the  playwright's  development. 
Several  other  plays  to  be  read  outside  of  class.  Three  hours, 
first  term,  Senior  elective. 

72.  Shakespeare's  Contemporaries 

Lectures,  historical  and  critical ;  reading  of  five  or  six  representa- 
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tive  plays.  Three  hours,  second  term,  Senior  elective.  To  be 
given  in  1910-11  in  place  of  73. 

J3.     Old  English 

The  grammar;  selected  readings  in  prose  and  poetry.  Three 
hours,  second  term,  Senior  elective. 

74.  Studies  in  Prose  Style 

A  critical  analysis  of  prose  masterpieces  to  illustrate  and  verify  the 
principles  of  rhetoric.  The  reading  of  representative  essays  on 
style.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Senior  elective.  To  be  given  in 
iqio-ii  in  place  of  75. 

75.  EnglisJi  Literary  Criticism 

The  study  and  analysis  of  several  pieces  of  literary  criticism  from 
nineteenth  century  critics.  The  application  of  the  critical  princi- 
ples derived  from  this  study  to  representative  poems  and  dramas. 
Three  hours,  third  term,  Senior  elective. 

76.  Newspaper  Practice 

Exercises  in  reporting,  in  condensation,  in  the  editing  of  copy,  and 
proof-reading.  The  aim  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  idea  of 
news  and  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  clear  and  forceful  English, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  forms  employed  in  newspaper  writ- 
ing. Three  hours,  first  term.  Elective  for  students  who  have 
taken  English  60-62. 

yy.    Reporting  and  Editorial  Work 

This  course  is  open  only  to  editors  and  reporters  of  student  publi- 
cations, and  to  such  only  by  permission.  Credit  will  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done. 

VII.    GREEK 
Professor  Redd 

In  this  department  the  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  is  essential  to  a  liberal  class- 
ical education.     Stress  is  placed  not  only  upon  a  careful  study  of 
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the  Greek  language,  its  forms  and  syntax,  but  also  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  literature,  its  unity  and  originality,  and  the  development,  re- 
lationship and  characteristics  of  its  successive  periods.  Written  ex- 
aminations on  Greek  history  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
Greek  life  are  held  each  month. 

90.  Elementary  Course 

This  course  is  offered  to  those  students  who  have  not  studied 
Greek,  and  yet  desire  to  take  the  classical  course.  An  opportunity 
will  thus  be  offered  them  to  make  up  the  entrance  requirements. 
The  work  will  be  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  class. 

91.  Lysias 

Five  orations.  Weekly  exercises  in  translating  from  English  into 
Greek,  and  monthly  examinations  in  Greek  history.  The  gram- 
mar is  carefully  reviewed  and  the  general  principles  of  syntax  are 
applied  to  class  reading.     Four  hours,  first  term,  Freshman  year. 

92.  Herodotus 

Book  VI.  Weekly  exercises  in  Greek  prose  composition,  and 
monthly  examinations  in  Greek  history.  Grammar ;  syntax  stu- 
died and  discussed.     Three  hours,  second  term,  Freshman  year. 

93.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey 

Four  books.  Grammar;  prose  composition  and  history  continued. 
Seymour's  Language  and  Verse  of  Homer;  Jebb's  Introduction  to 
Homer.  A  study  of  Epic  and  Ionic  literature.  Four  hours,  third 
term,  Freshman  year. 

94.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito 

A  brief  sketch  of  Greek  philosophy.  Syntax,  prose  composition 
and  history  continued.     Three  hours,  first  term,   Sophomore  year. 

95.  Euripides 

(One  play.)  A  study  of  the  Greek  theater,  and  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment   of    the    Greek    drama.     Metrical    analysis    of    the    play. 
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Syntax,  prose  composition  and  history  continued.  Four  hours, 
second  term,  Sophomore  year. 

96.  Acschines  against  Ctesiphon 

A  study  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  of  the  social  and  political  life  of 
the  Greeks.  Syntax,  prose  composition  and  history  continued. 
Four  hours,  third  term,  Sophomore  year. 

97.  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  argument  and  structure  of  the  oration. 
A  study  of  the  Macedonian  influence  and  of  Athenian  politics. 
Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses.  Prose  composition.  Three 
hours,  first  term,  Junior  elective. 

98.  Sophocles'  Antigone 

A  study  of  Greek  drama  and  its  influence.  Metrical  analysis. 
Jebb's  Primer  of  Literature;  Haigh's  Attic  Theater.  Three  hours, 
second  term,  Junior  elective. 

99.  A  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides 

With  metrical  analysis.  Study  of  Greek  drama  continued.  Three 
hours,  third  term,  Junior  elective. 

100.  Thucydidcs 

Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses.  A  study  of  the  development 
of   Greek  history.     Three  hours,  first  term,   Senior  elective. 

1 01.  A  Tragedy  of  Aeschylus 

With  metrical  analysis.  History  of  Greek  literature.  Moulton's 
Ancient  Classical  Drama.  Three  hours,  second  term,  Senior  elective. 

102.  A  Comedy  of  Aristophanes 

Special  study  of  Greek  comedy.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Senior 
elective. 

103.  Greek  Literature 

A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  in  English  ver- 
sions. This  course  will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of   Greek  thought,  Greek  culture  and  Greek  ideals  upon  the 
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best  in  modern  literature.  A  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
is  not  essential.     Three  hours,  Senior  elective. 

104.    New  Testament  Greek 

This  course  is  offered  specially  to  those  students  who  expect  to 
prosecute  the  study  further  in  theological  seminaries.  Three 
hours,  Senior  elective. 

VIII.    HISTORY 
Professor  Throckmorton  and  Mr.  Dosker 

hi.     Industrial  History  of  England 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  economic  and  industrial  development  of  England  and  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  economics  later  in  the  course. 
Three  hours,  third  term,  Freshman  required.  Cheyney's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England. 

112.  Mediaeval  European  History 

In  this  course  is  included  a  general  outline  of  European  history 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  dawn  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  with  particular  attention  to  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  Papacy,  the  Crusades,  the  Revival  of  Learning  and 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Through  contact  with  the  sources,  the 
student  is  enabled  to  acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand,  his  interest 
is  quickened,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  draw  independent  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  great  movements  of  the  period.  Three 
hours,  second  and  third  terms,  Sophomore  required.  Robinson's 
History  of  Western  Europe,  Part  I ;  Robinson's  Readings  in  Eu- 
ropean History,  Vol.  I. 

113.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  revival  of  learning  and  of 
the  arts  in  the  later  middle  ages  and  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  causes,  progress  and  effects  of  the  reformation  movement. 
Three   hours,   Junior   and   Senior   elective.     Given   during  the  first 
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term  1909-10,  and  every  second  year  thereafter,  alternating  with 
course  116.     Fisher's  The  Reformation.     Readings. 

114.  The  French  Revolution 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  system  of  absolute  monarchy, 
of  the  various  elements  making  for  revolution,  of  the  revolution 
proper,  and  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  Three  hours,  Junior  and  Sen- 
ior elective.  Given  during  the  second  term  1909-10,  and  every 
second  year  thereafter,  alternating  with  course  117.  Stephens's 
Revolutionary  Europe.    Readings. 

115.  Modern  Europe 

Attention  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  political  history  of  Europe 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  readjustment  of  the  European 
States,  the  progress  of  constitutional  government  and  the  rise  of 
democracy.  Three  hours,  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Given  dur- 
ing the  third  term  1909-10,  and  every  second  year  thereafter,  al- 
ternating with  course  118.     Phillips's  Modern  Europe. 

116.  Constitutional  History  of  England 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  long  period  of  the  development 
of  English  political  institutions,  including  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  constitution  and  powers  of  Parliament,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Cabinet.  Three  hours,  Junior  and  Senior  elective. 
Given  during  the  first  term  1908-9,  and  every  second  year  there- 
after, alternating  with  course  113.  Dale's  English  Constitutional 
History. 

117.  American  History  to  1829 

The  period  of  discovery  and  exploration  is  passed  over  rapidly, 
and  a  close  study  is  made  of  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the 
several  colonies,  their  government,  and  their  social  and  economic 
conditions.  Attention  is  devoted  to  the  causes,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  formation  and  doctrines  of 
political  parties,  and  the  growth  of  the  country  in  territory  and 
population.  Lectures,  essays,  and  maps.  Three  hours,  Junior  and 
Senior  elective.     Given  during  the  second  term  1908-9,  and  every 
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second  year  thereafter,  alternating  with  course  114.  Elson's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States;  Hodder's  Outline  Maps. 

118.     American  History  from  Jackson  to  Roosevelt 

The  chief  interest  of  this  course  centers  in  the  critical  changes  in 
affairs  wrought  by  President  Jackson,  the  long  agitation  over  the 
slavery  question,  secession,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Southern  States.  Lectures,  essays,  and  maps.  Three  hours, 
Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Given  during  the  third  term  1908-9, 
and  every  second  year  thereafter  alternating  with  course  115.  El- 
son's History  of  the  United  States;  Hodder's  Outline  Maps. 

IX.    LATIN 
Professor  Cheek 

130.  Selected  Letters  of  Cicero 

Four  hours,  first  term,  Freshman  year.  Required  of  students 
in   Courses   A   and   B. 

131.  Cicero's  De  Amicitia 

Three  hours,  second  term,  Freshman  year.  Required  of  students 
in  Courses  A  and  B. 

132.  Horace's  Odes   or  Satires 

Three  hours,  third  term,  Freshman  year.  Required  of  students 
in  Courses  A  and  B. 

133.  Latin   Composition 

One  hour,  first  and  second  terms.  Required  of  Students  in 
Courses  A  and   B. 

134.  Roman  History 

Through  the  year.  Written  examinations.  Required  of  all  stu- 
dents taking  Freshman  Latin. 

135-    Livy 

Three  hours,  first  term,  Sophomore  year.  Required  of  students  in 
Course  A.     Elective  in  Course  B. 
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136.  Agricola  of  Tacitus 

Three    hours,    second    term,    Sophomore    year.     Required    of    stu- 
dents in   Course  A.     Elective  in   Course   B. 

137.  Andria  and  Heanton   Timorumcnos  of  Terence 

Three  hours,   third  term,   Sophomore  year.     Required  of   students 
in  Course  A.     Elective  in  Course  B. 

138.  Latin  Composition 

One    hour,    through    the    year.     Required    of    all    students    taking 
Sophomore   Latin. 

139.  Roman  History 

Through    the   year.     Written    examinations.     Required    of   all    stu- 
dents taking  Sophomore  Latin. 

140.  Annals  of  Tacitus 

Three   hours,    first    term.     Junior   elective    for   those   having   com- 
pleted the  Latin  of  the  Freshman  and   Sophomore  years. 

141.  Satires  of  Juvenal 

Three   hours,   second   term.     Junior   elective   for   those   having  the 
Latin  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

142.  Comedies  of  Plautus 

Three   hours,   third   term.     Junior   elective   for   those   having  com- 
pleted the  Latin  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

143.  The  Ethics  of  Cicero 

Three  hours,  first  term.  Senior  elective  for  those  having  completed 
the  Latin  of  the  Freshman,   Sophomore  and  Junior  years. 

145.     The  Ethics  of  Cicero  (continued) 

Three   hours,   second   term,    Senior   elective.     Parallel   readings   as- 
signed. 
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146.     Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age 

Three  hours,  third  term,  Senior  elective.  Reports  to  be  made 
on  assigned  topics. 

X.    MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Professor    Crooks    and    Assistant    Professor    Farwell 

Courses  150-152  are  required  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree. 
All  courses  offered  by  the  department  are  open  to  any  student  who 
is  prepared  to  take  them,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  student  who  is  pursuing  the  study  of  mathematics  merely  as  a 
discipline,  or  who  is  preparing  for  graduate  work  or  to  enter  an 
engineering  profession. 

The  supply  of  engineering  and  astronomical  instruments  be- 
longing to  the  department  includes  transits,  levels,  compasses,  sex- 
tants, a  six-inch  telescope,  and  other  valuable  instruments. 

150.  Algebra 

The  subject  treated  are  undetermined  coefficients,  the  binominal 
theorem  for  negative  and  fractional  exponents,  logarithms  with  ap- 
plications, permutations  and  combinations,  convergency  of  series, 
determinants,  the  theory  of  equations  and  the  solution  of  numer- 
ical  equations.     Six   hours,  first   term.     Required  of   all  Freshmen. 

Professor  Crooks. 

151.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  general  definitions  of  the 
functions,  the  relations  of  the  functions,  the  reduction  of  trigono- 
metric identities,  the  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  and  the 
development  of  formulae.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of 
both  plane  and  spherical  triangles.  Three  hours,  second  term. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

Professor  Crooks. 

152.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

The  course  begins  with  the  construction  of  many  curves  from 
their  equations  in  order  that  the  relation  between  the  curve  and 
its  equation  and  the  possibility  of  studying  loci  by  means  of  their 
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equations  may  be  evident  from  the  first.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  straight  line,  and  conic  sections,  together  with  the 
solution  of  numerous  exercises.  The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  analytic  method  and  its  use  in  the  discovery  and 
demonstration  of  geometric  properties  of  loci.  Three  hours, 
third  term.     Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

Professor  Crooks. 

153-     Differential  Calculus 

Differentiation  of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  successive  dif- 
ferentiation, expansion  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima,  inde- 
terminate forms,  differentation  of  functions  of  several  variables, 
tangents  and  normals.  Three  hours,  first  term.  Required  of  all 
engineering  students  and  of  Sophomores  in  Course  C.  Elective 
for   other   students   who   have   completed   Courses    150-152. 

Professor  Crooks. 

154.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

A  continuation  of  Course  154.  Partial  differentiation,  asymptotes, 
contact  and  curvature,  envelopes,  and  methods  of  integration. 
Four  hours,  second  term. 

Professor  Crooks. 

155.  Integral  Calculus 

A  continuation  of  Course  155.  Integration  a  process  of  summa- 
tion, definite  integrals,  rectification  of  curves,  areas,  volumes,  sur- 
faces, successive  integration.     Four  hours,  third  term. 

Professor  Crooks. 

156.  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  May  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
with  Courses  154  and  155  or  after  the  completion  of  those  Courses. 
Three   hours,   second  and  third   term. 

Professor  Crooks. 

157.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions 

An  advanced  course  which  must  be  preceded  by  Course  153. 
Three  hours,  first  term. 

Professor  Crooks. 
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158.  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions 

The  plane  and  the  straight  line  in  space,  and  the  general  prop- 
erties of  quadric  surfaces.  Three  hours,  second  and  third  terms. 
Must  be  preceded  by  Course  157. 

Professor  Crooks. 

159.  Advanced  Calculus 

The  general  theorerms  of  Leibnitz,  Taylor,  and  Euler;  and  gen- 
eral methods  of  integration,  definite  integrals,  and  multiple  inte- 
grals, with  geometric  applications.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
year.     For   both    undergraduates    and    graduates. 

Professor  Crooks. 

160.  Analytic  Mechanics 

Rest  and  motion ;  forces ;  static  and  kinetic  measure  of  force ; 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  conditions  of  equilibrium; 
couples,  their  transformation  and  composition;  center  of  gravity, 
examples  involving  single  and  double  integration,  rectangular  and 
polar  elements  of  mass ;  friction,  with  practical  applications. 
Three  hours,  first  term,   Senior  elective. 

Assistant  Professor  Farwell. 

161.  Analytic  Mechanics  (continued) 

Virtual  velocity ;  mechanical  powers ;  machines ;  funicular  poly- 
gon ;  catenary  curve ;  falling  bodies ;  attraction ;  curvilinear  motion ; 
projectiles.     Three   hours,   second   term. 

Assistant  Professor  Farwell. 

162.  Analytic  Mechanics  (continued) 

Newton's  laws  of  motion ;  central  forces,  with  applications  to  as- 
tronomy; motion  in  a  resisting  medium;  impact;  work  and  energy; 
moment  of  inertia ;  rotary  motion ;  motion  of  a  system  of  rigid 
bodies  in  space.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

Assistant  Professor  Farwell. 

163.  Astronomy 

This  course  is  mainly  descriptive  and  historical.  Its  purpose  is 
to  give  the   student   a   knowledge   of   the   facts   and  principles   of 
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the  science,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  instruments  and 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  discovered  and  deduced.  The 
recitations  are  supplemented  by  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  student  is  also  taught  how  to  locate  the  principal 
stars  and  constellations.  A  knowledge  of  physics  and  trigono- 
metry is   essential.     Three   hours,   two   terms,    Senior   elective. 

Assistant   Professor  Farwell. 

164.     Surveying 

Heights  and  distances ;  computation  of  areas ;  plotting  and  map- 
ping ;  compass  and  transit  surveying ;  stadia  measurements ;  lay- 
ing out  and  dividing  land;  leveling;  railway  engineering;  topo- 
graphical surveying;  plane  table  practice.  Three  hours,  two  terms, 
with  necessary  field  work.     Junior  and  Senior  elective. 

Assistant    Professor    Farwell. 

XL    MODERN    EUROPEAN    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERA- 
TURES 

Professor  Blayney,  Mr.  Colton,  Mr.  Hume 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  either  practical  and 
cultural,  linguistic,  or  literary  according  to  the  needs  and  taste  of 
the  student.  The  courses,  173,  174,  175  are  chiefly  practical  in  char- 
acter, with  the  immediate  end  in  view  of  giving  the  student  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  that  command  of  the  language  which  may 
be  of  use  to  him  in  after  life  in  his  business  or  profession,  and 
which  is  indispensable  in  the  equipment  of  the  cultivated  scholar. 

The  student  having  completed  the  elementary  and  required 
courses  and  having  a  facility  in  the  language  which  warrants  the 
undertaking  of  the  higher  and  more  special  work,  the  department 
offers  for  his  selection  a  variety  of  literary  and  linguistic  courses. 
Though  all  of  these  courses  are  not  offered  in  any  one  year,  yet  they 
are  so  arranged  that  they  follow  in  natural  sequence. 

In  the  Modern  Language  reading-room  adjoining  the  depart- 
ment recitation  room  in  East  Breckinridge  Hall,  the  student  will  find 
ample  facilities  for  investigative  work.  Large  additions  of  valu- 
able reference  works  have  been  imported  during  the  past  year. 
The  reading  room  is  also  equipped  with  French,  German,  Spanish, 
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and  Italian  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, both  philological  and  literary.  The  student  is  thus  afforded 
excellent  opportunity  to  supplement  his  studies  by  putting  himself 
in   intimate   touch  with   the  march   of  modern   European  thought. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  a  stereopticon  and  an  un- 
usually fine  series  of  slides  and  illustrated  lectures  will  be  given 
in  the  large  department  lecture-room,  descriptive  of  the  art  and 
life  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  large  and  valuable  repro- 
ductions of  European  works  of  art  have  been  imported  and  placed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  department. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

170.  Elementary  German 

Elements  of  the  language.  Translation  of  German  into  idiomatic 
English.  Careful  drill  on  pronunciation.  Daily  exercise  in  com- 
position.    Four  hours,  first  term. 

171.  Elementary  German 

Daily  review  of  previous  work,  especially  of  the  inflections.  Daily 
but  more  limited  exercise  in  composition.  Reading  outside  the 
grammar  begun.  Memorizing  of  poems  and  colloquial  sentences. 
Special  attention  given  to  pronouns  and  verbs.  Four  hours,  sec- 
ond term. 

172.  Elementary  German 

Continuation  of  170  and  171.  Rapid  reading  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  the  student  with  an  extended  vocabulary.  Review  of 
grammar  based  on  short  daily  exercises  in  composition.  Easier 
syntactical  problems  mastered.  Class  criticism  by  students. 
Teaching   mainly   conducted    in    German. 

173.  Intermediate  German 

Rapid  reading  of  stories  by  Wildenbruch,  Seume,  Fulda,  etc.  Re- 
view of  elements  of  grammar  continued  by  daily  composition.  In- 
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troduction  to  abstruser  problems  of  syntax.  First  term,  four 
hours. 

174.  Literary  German 

More  difficult  selections  read — Heyse,  Freytag,  Dahn,  etc.  Sight 
reading.  Memorizing.  Composition.  Syntax.  Three  hours,  sec- 
ond term. 

175.  Literary  German  (continued) 

Selections  from  Sudermann's  Katsensteg,  Rosseger's  Waldschul- 
meister,  Scheffel's  Ekkehard,  Freytag's  Soil  und  Hob  en,  etc. 
Sight   reading.     Composition.     Four   hours,   third   term. 

176.  Introduction  to  the  Dramatists 

Freytag's  Die  Joumalistcn,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
-Goethe's  Gots  von  Berlichingcn.  Composition.  Sight-reading. 
Three  hours,  first  term. 

177.  Classical  Drama 

Hapid  reading  of  the  chief  works  of  Schiller  and  Lessing.  Na- 
than, Emilia  Galotti,  Maria  Stuart.  Collateral  reading  in  Kluge's 
Geschicte  der  Dcutschcn  National-Literatur,  and  in  other  works. 
Sight  reading.     Three  hours,  second  term. 

178.  Classical  Drama  (continued) 

Wagnerian  Operas.  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Deutsche  Halden- 
sage,  Leben  und  Wcrke  Richard  Wagners.  Collateral  reading  in 
German.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

179.  Das  Niebelungen  Lied  und  Die  Blute  des  ritterlichen  und 
hofischen  Epos.  Introduction  to  the  Epics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Three  hours,  three  terms. 

180.  Griechische  Literatur-Kunst-und  Kulturgeschichte  fuer  Neu- 
philogen. 

Dieser   Kursus   ist   fuer   diejenigen   bestimmt,   die   sich   eine   allge- 
meine    Kenntnis    der    Hauptmerkmale    der   griechischen   Kulturges- 
hichte   ancignen   wollen  aber   kein   Griechisch   studiert   haben,   und 
setzt  eine  besondere  Kenntnis  der  deutschen  Sprache  voraus. 
A.     Griechische   Literatur-und  Kunstgeschichte  mit   Benutzung 
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von  Curtius,  "Griechische  Geschichte,"  Lucbke-Semran,  "Des 
Kunst  des  altertums.  "u.  s.  w.     First  term. 

B.  Griechische  Heldendichtung  und  Beredsamkeit ;  Homer, 
Demosthenes.     Second  term. 

C.  Das  Griechische  Drama ;  ausgewaehlte  Dramen  von  Aris- 
tophanes, Sophokles  und  Euripides  in  Uebersetzungen.  Third 
term. 

For  other  courses  open  also  to  Seniors,  see  Graduate 
Courses. 

HISTORY   OF   ART   IN    CONNECTION   WITH    GERMANIC 
AND  ROMANIC  PHILOLOGY 

History  of  Art  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of 
Art  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  Elective  Senior  Course. 
Three  terms,  two   or  three  hours. 

181.  Introduction  to  Ancient  Art  and  its  Influences  on  Medieval 
and  Modern  Art. 

First  term.     S.   Reinach,   The  Story   of  Art. 

182.  Introduction  to  Medieval  and  German  Art 

Second  term.  S.  Reinach  (idem);  Goodyear,  Roman  and  Medieval 
Art. 

183.  Introduction  to  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art  and  its  Influ- 
ences on  Germany  and  France 

Third  term.     Goodyear,  Renaissance  and  Modem  Art. 

ROMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
French 

184.  Elementary  French 

Thorough  drill  on  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  Careful  ex- 
ercise in  pronunciation.  Daily  exercise  in  composition.  Dicta- 
tion.    Three  hours,  first  term. 

185.  Elementary  French 

(Cont;nuation    of    184.)     Grammar    continued.     Review    work    by 
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means  of  daily  graduated  exercises  in  composition.  Reading  be- 
gun. Special  attention  given  to  the  verbs.  Memorizing  of  easy 
poems.     Three  hours,  second  term. 

186.  Elementary  French  (continued) 

Rapid  reading  of  easy  prose.  Grammar  continued  by  means  of 
composition  work  daily.     Sight  reading.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

187.  French  Prose  of  the  Ninteenth  Century 

Dumas  pcre,  Merimee,  Michelet,  Verne,  Loti,  etc.  Grammar. 
Composition.     Three  hours,   first  term. 

188.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Bossuet,  La  Fontaine,  Mme.  de  Se- 
vigne,    etc.     Collateral    reading.     Three   hours,   second   term. 

189.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Voltaire,  Diderot,  LeSage,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  etc.  Parallel 
reading.     Reports.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

190.  The  Sixteenth  Century 

The  period  of  transition.  Marot,  Ronsard,  Rabelais,  Montaigne 
and  other  representative  writers  of  the  Renaissance. 

191.  Contemporary  French  Literature 

Rapid  reading  from  living  authors.  Large  amount  of  parallel 
reading  required. 

192.  The  Dawn  of  the  Romantic  Period 

Mme.  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  etc.  Rapid  reading  of 
chief  works.     Collateral  biographical  reading. 

Note — For  graduate  courses  in  French  see  Graduate  Instruc- 
tion. 

History   of  Art  with  special  reference   to   its  development  in 
France,  see  Courses  181,  182,  183. 
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Spanish 

193.  Elementary  Spanish 

Grammar.     Composition.     Pronunciation.     Two    hours,    first    term. 

194.  Elementary  Spanish   (continued) 

Grammar.  Composition.  Reading  of  easy  prose  begun.  Two 
hours,  second  term. 

195.  Elementary  Spanish   (completed) 

Rapid  reading  of  more  difficult  prose  by  standard  modern  authors. 
Two  hours,  third  term. 

196.  Introduction  to  Spanish  Prose  Writers 

Rapid  reading  of  more  difficult  prose — Valera,  Galdos.  Two 
hours,  first  term. 

197.  Spanish  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Alarcon,  Pereda,   Echegeray.     Two  hours,  second  term. 

198.  Cervantes.     Don  Quixote 

Study  of  his  life  and  works.  Collateral  reading  and  reports.  Two 
years,   third   term. 

History  of  the  Spanish  Literature.  This  work  must  be  done 
outside  the  class  room  and  is  controlled  by  monthly  examinations. 

History  of  Art  with  special  reference  to  the  Saracenic  Art  of 
Spain,  see  Courses  181,  182,  183. 

Italian 

799.     Elementary  Italian 

Careful  drill  in  grammar.  Daily  exercise  in  composition.  Pro- 
nunciation.    Two  hours,  first  term. 

200.  Elementary  Italian  (continued) 

Reading  of  easy  prose  begun.  Grammar  continued.  Daily  exer- 
cise in  composition.     Two  hours,  second  term. 

201.  Elementary  Italian      (Continuation   of  200) 

More  difficult  prose  rapidly  read   for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
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working  vocabulary.  Grammar.  Composition.  Two  hours,  third 
term. 

202.  De  A  mi c is 

Rapid  reading  of  his  better  works.  Collateral  biographical  read- 
ing.    Two  hours,  first  term. 

203.  Manzoni 

Selections  from  his  chief  prose  works  read.  Parallel  reading  re- 
quired.   Two  hours,  second  term. 

204.  Goldoni 

His  life  and  works.  Class  work,  collateral  reading,  and  reports. 
Two  hours,  third  term. 

XII.     PHILOSOPHY 
President  Hinitt 

220.  Psychology 

An  elementary  course  covering  the  main  topics  of  the  subject, 
sensation,  perception,  attention,  association,  reasoning,  the  self, 
emotion,  instinct,  volition,  and  serving  as  transition  to  philosophy. 
Four    hours,    first    term.     Required    of    Juniors. 

221.  Logic 

The  laws  of  thought.  The  problems,  methods  and  principles  of 
deductive  and  inductive  logic.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  terms. 
Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

222.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  problems  of  philosophy.  The  main  types  of  philosophical 
theory,  idealism,  realism,  monism,  dualism,  rationalism,  empiri- 
cism, criticism.  The  philosophical  sciences.  Four  hours,  second 
term.     Required  of  Juniors. 

223.  History  of  Philosophy 

I.  From  Thales  to  Plotinus.  II.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Scholas- 
ticism.    III.     The    development    from    Bruno    to    Nietzsche,    with 
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discussions  on  the  philosophical  thought  and  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent. Four  hours,  first  and  second  terms.  Elective  for  Seniors 
and  Graduates. 

224.  Ethics 

An  introductory  course.  Types  of  ethical  theory.  Discussion  of 
practical  problems.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  terms.  Elective 
for   Seniors. 

225.  Modern  German  Philosophy 

Kant  to  Hegel.  Readings  from  the  three  Critiques  and  other 
sources.  Two  hours,  first  term.  Elective  for  Seniors  and  Grad- 
uates. 

226.  Contemporary  Problems  in  Philosophy 

Readings  and  discussion.  Two  hours,  second  term.  Elective  for 
Seniors  and  Graduates. 

227.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 

The  idea  of  God.  The  three  great  theistic  religions.  The  theis- 
tic  proof.  Limits  of  theism.  The  ideal  of  religion.  Two  hours, 
first  term.     Required   of    Seniors. 

XIII.     PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  HYGIENE 
Dr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Johnston 

229.     Hygiene 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  hygiene,  the  laws 
of  health,  the  nature  of  disease,  specific  causes  of  disease,  the 
prevention  of  disease,  exercise  as  related  to  health,  and  other 
topics  of  importance  at  the  pubertal  age.  One  hour,  first  term. 
Freshman  year.  Dr.  Cowan. 

Physical  Culture.  The  college  gymnasium  is  thoroughly  equipped 
in  every  particular.  The  apparatus  is  all  of  the  best  and  comprises 
everything  needful  for  indoor  exercise.  There  are  both  shower  and 
tub  baths.  The  offices  for  the  physical  director  are  also  located  in 
the  gymnasium  building. 

All  exercising  is  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  ex- 
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perienced  instructor,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  suk  work  to  the 
special  needs  and  limitations  of  individual  students.  In  cases  of 
weak  heart  or  disorder  of  any  kind,  due  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
exertion  that  is  too  violent  or  improper  in  other  respects. 

Class  exercise  consists  mainly  of  dumb-bell,  Indian-club,  and 
chest-weight  movements,  designed  to  bring  all  the  muscles  up  to  a 
symmetrical  development.  During  the  Winter  term,  when  football, 
baseball,  track  athletics  and  tennis  are  out  of  season,  gymnasium 
classes  are  held  every  afternoon.    These  classes  are  open  to  all. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

On  the  first  Friday  night  in  March  the  annual  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tion is  held. 

Field  and  track  athletics  are  encouraged  by  the  Faculty  within 
proper  limits,  and  the  training  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
competent  instructors.  The  athletic  field  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
South. 

The  athletic  work  of  the  College,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  physical  director,  and  the  rules  for  intercol- 
legiate athletics  are  rigidly  enforced. 

XIV.     PHYSICS 
Professor   Gordon,  Assistant   Professor  Farwell  and  Mr.   Lee 

Physics  or  chemistry  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  classi- 
cal and  modern  language  courses  through  the  Freshman  year.  In 
the  succeeding  years  physics  is  elective  in  these  courses.  In  the 
scientific  and  engineering  courses  it  is  a  required  study  for  one 
of  more  years  as  shown  in  the  outlines  of  these  courses.  Courses 
numbered  230-232  constitute  an  elementary  study  of  the  subject. 
Students  will  be  required  to  begin  their  college  work  in  physics 
with  this  course  unless  they  have  completed  an  elementary  study 
of  the  subject  of  such  extent  and  character  as  to  enable  them  to 
take  more  advanced  work  with  profit.  No  college  credit  is  given 
for  physics  work  that  has  been  done  in  secondary  schools. 

230.     Mechanics  and  Heat 

The    laws    of    motion,    properties    of    matter,    mechanics    of   gases 
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and  liquids,  and  heat.  Recitations,  laboratory,  and  lectures.  Three 
hours,  first  term. 

231.  Sound  and  Light 

A  study  of  wave  motion,  the  physical  basis  of  music,  and  light. 
Three  hours,  second  term. 

232.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  fundamental  laws,  illustrative  phenomena  and  practical  ap- 
plications.    Three    hours,    third    term. 

233.  Mechanics  and  Heat 

A  more  extended  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  than  is 
given  in  230,  with  special  attention  to  the  mechanics  of  machines. 
Required    of    engineering    students.     Three    hours,   third   term. 

Courses  234-237  are  of  a  more  advanced  character  than  the 
preceding.  About  one-half  the  time  is  devoted  to  a  set  of  labora- 
tory experiments,  illustrative  of  fundamental  principles  and  suit- 
able for  accurate  measurements.  This  work  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  theoretical  and  historical  development  of  the  subjects  studied. 
Students  electing  these  courses  are  required  to  have  had  trigo- 
nometrj'-.  Chemistry  should  be  taken  either  before  or  at  the  same 
time  with  these  courses. 

234.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

The  study  of  galvanic  cells  and  galvanometers,  the  measurement 
of  currents,  potential  differences,  and  resistances.  Three  hours, 
first  term. 

235.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding,  with  measurement  of  capacities, 
inductances,  magnetic  quantities,  fundamental  units  and  radioac- 
tivity.    Three  hours,  second  term. 

236.  Light  and  Sound 

The  theory  of  wave  motion.  Measurements  with  the  spectro- 
scope, polariscope  and  interferometer.     Three  hours,  third  term. 
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22,7.    Applied  Electricity 

A  study  of  dynamos,  motors,  telephony,  telegraphy  and  electric 
lamps.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

Courses  238-240  constitute  an  elementary  course  in  physical 
chemistry.  Jones's  text  book  's  used  as  a  guide  for  the  lectures 
and  recitations.  One-third  of  the  periods  are  devoted  to  laboratory 
work.  Two  years'  work  in  both  chemistry  and  physics  should  pre- 
cede this  course. 

238.  Chemical  Physics 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  theories  of  atoms,  molecules  and 
solutions.  Laboratory  work  on  specific  gravities  and  molecular 
weights  by  the  vapor  tension,  boiling  point,  and  freezing  point 
methods.     Three  hours,  first  term. 

239.  Electrochemistry 

The  conductivity  of  solutions,  the  theory  of  galvanic  cells,  the 
deposition  and  refining  of  metals  by  electrolysis,  and  electrochem- 
ical   synthesis.     Three  hours,   second  term. 

240.  Thermochemistry  and  Chemical  Dynamics 

Thermodynamics,  heat  of  reaction,  the  law  of  mass  action  and 
the  phase  rule.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

241.  Electrical  Theory 

An  advanced  course  consisting  largely  of  recent  developments  of 
the  subject,  including  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  gases, 
the   electron   theory   and   radioactivity.     Three   hours,   three  terms. 

242.  Physical   Optics 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  theory  of  light.  Three  hours, 
third  term. 

The  courses  described  under  Graduate  Instruction  in  Physics, 
pages  85,  86,  as  well  as  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses  may 
also  be  counted  as  electives  in  physics.  Candidates  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  may  take  any  of  the  above  excepting  230  to  233. 
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XV.     POLITICAL   ECONOMY   AND   POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Professor  Throckmorton 

Three  hours  a  week  in  Economics  are  required  of  all  Seniors 
during  the  first  and  second  terms  and  three  hours  a  week  in  Polit- 
ical Science  of  all  Seniors  during  the  third  term.  A  statement  of 
the  courses  in  detail  is  given  below : 

250.  Economics 

A  study  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern  industry  in  England 
and  the  United  States  serves  as  an  introduction  to  this  course  and 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  economic  principles  with  special  refer- 
ence to  American  conditions.  Economic  theory  and  practice  are 
not  studied  as  things  apart,  but  throughout  the  course  the  effort 
is  made  to  show  their  intimate  connection.  The  more  important 
questions  in  distribution,  such  as  rent,  profits,  and  wages  are  given 
detailed  consideration  with  reference  to  existing  competitive  and 
monopoly  conditions.  Three  hours,  first  term.  Senior  required. 
Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics. 

251.  Economics 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  250.  After  a  survey  of 
the  general  field  of  Economics,  some  subject  of  especial 
timeliness  is  taken  up  and  treated  in  detail  by  means  of  a  text-book 
and  lectures.  The  subject  studied  during  1908,  was  "The  Trusts." 
Essays  on  assigned  economic  topics  are  required  of  each  student 
and  certain  of  these  are  selected  to  be  read  in  class  as  the  basis  of 
a  general  discussion.  Three  hours,  second  term,  Senior  required. 
Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics;  Jenks's  Trust  Problem. 

252.  Constitutional  Lazv 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  historic  development  and 
present  practice  of  the  English  government,  and  lectures  on  Amer- 
ican colonial  institutions,  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  actual  workings  of  the 
Federal  government.  Attention  is  called  both  to  the  theory  and 
to  the  practice  of  governments,  and  the  student  is  encouraged  to 
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make  instructive  comparisons.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Senior 
required.     Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 

253.  Business  Law 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  commercial 
law.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  contracts,  agency,  partnership, 
corporations,  sales  and  commercial  paper.  One  hour,  second  term, 
Senior  elective.    Gano's  Commercial  Law. 

254.  Sociology 

This  course  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  so- 
ciety. Three  hours,  first  term,  Senior  elective.  Wright's  Practical 
Sociology. 


GRADUATE  INSTRUCTION 

Aims 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Graduate  Department  to  sur- 
round the  student  with  that  atmosphere  which  shall  be  the  means 
of  awakening  in  him  an  earnest  sympathy  with,  and  devotion  to, 
the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  is  at  all  times  the 
endeavor  of  those  in  charge  of  the  graduate  work  to  excite  a  truly 
scholarly  spirit  by  means  of  intimate  personal  guidance. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  advisable,  that  the  student  so  arrange 
his  undergraduate  work  in  the  college  that  it  lead  naturally  to  grad- 
uate study.  The  curriculum  of  the  academic  course  contains,  for 
this  purpose,  "undergraduate  and  graduate"  courses,  intermediate 
between  courses  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates  and  those 
designed  principally  for  graduates.  By  consultation  with  those  in 
charge  of  graduate  subjects  the  student  will  be  enabled  so  to  ar- 
range his  studies  that  he  may  obtain  all  the  benefits  of  the  broader 
education  of  the  Academic  Departments,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
verge his  efforts  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  in  a  position 
to  do  efficient  graduate  work. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  instruction  in  the  Graduate  Department  is  carried  on  either 
by  means  of  lectures,  class-room,  laboratory,  or  seminar  work, 
courses  of  investigative  reading,  original  research  work,  or  by 
various  combinations  of  the  foregoing.  In  assigning  graduate  work 
the  professors  are  largely  governed  by  the  needs  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  candidate.  In  every  case  the  work  allotted  to  the  in- 
dividual student  is  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  meets  best  individual  requirements  and  existing 
conditions. 

The  lectures  for  candidates  for  the  Master's  Degree  aim  to 
bring  the  latest  investigations  in  that  particular  field  to  the  notice 
of  the  student.  In  those  departments,  where  independent  research 
work  along  literary  or  scientific  lines  is  being  carried  on,  the  lec- 
tures embody  the  results  of  such  work.  Class-room  courses  are 
required  to  be  supplemented  by  courses  of  parallel  reading  or  in- 
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vestigation.  Where  the  greater  part  of  the  work  must,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  nature,  be  done  by  exhaustive  reading  or  personal 
investigation,  such  study  is  continually  reviewed  by  the  professor 
in  charge.  In  every  case,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
work,  whatever  its  nature,  thorough  and  scholarly. 

Laboratory  and  Seminar  Facilities 

In  the  Graduate  Department  the  College  aims  to  furnish  the 
student  with  all  the  necessities  for  efficient  work.  The  greater  part 
of  the  courses  which  are  now  being  taken  are  conducted  in  well- 
equipped  laboratories  and  seminars.  These  are  being  continually 
added  to  and  enlarged.  It  is  in  the  laboratory  and  seminar  that 
the  student  reaps  the  fullest  benefits  of  graduate  work,  and  is  en- 
couraged by  the  personal  direction  of  the  professor  to  original  in- 
vestigation of  an  advanced  character. 

Graduate  students  have,  at  all  times,  access  to  the  general 
library,  as  well  as  to  the  special  libraries  of  the  laboratories,  semi- 
nars and  department  heads,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  work 
of  advanced  nature  under  favorable  conditions. 

Fellowships 

For  the  encouragement  of  graduate  work,  the  University  has 
established  five  fellowships  amounting  to  $250.00  each  with  all  fees 
remitted,  which  will  be  assigned  to  students  of  the  graduate  depart- 
ment. The  choice  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and 
general  ability.  The  holders  of  these  fellowships  will  be  required  to 
render  service  as  instructors  in  the  College,  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  two  hours  each  day,  in  the  department  or  departments 
to  which  they  may  be  assigned. 

The  regulations  governing  the  assignment  of  fellowships  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  have 
shown  ability  and  application  in  his  undergraduate  work. 

2.  The  applicant  must  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

3.  Application  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies. 

4.  The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  either  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  candi- 
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date  proposes  to  specialize,  or,  in  case  the  student  comes  from 
some  other  institution  of  recognized  standing,  by  the  presentation 
of  proper  credentials. 

5.  Fellowships  can  only  be  held  by  those  whose  education 
is  represented  by  a  college  degree.  However,  application  may  be 
made  by  students  about  to  take  such  a  degree,  since  these  regula- 
tions apply  to  the  time  of  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  the  fellow- 
ship. 

6.  A  fellow  shall  pursue  his  studies  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  professor  or  professors  having  charge  of  his  major 
and  minor  studies.  The  University  services  required  of  a  fellow 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  shall 
be  carried  forward  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  department  in  which  he  is  to  give  instruction. 

Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  $100.00  scholarships  are  available,  and 
will  be  assigned  under  the  rules  governing  fellowships.  See  above, 
Rules  1-5. 


GRADUATE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    BIOLOGY 
Professor  Rainey 

300.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System 

The  gross  anatomy  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  of  the  vertebrates,  including  the  study  of  the  brain 
structure  of  the  perch,  necturus,  pigeon  and  sheep,  and  the 
structure  of  the  spinal  cord  in  representative  forms.  A  course 
in  general  comparative  anatomy  is  a  prerequisite. 

301.  Advanced  Bacteriology 

Investigations  in  the  subject  especially  in  its  relations  to  sanitary 
problems  and  to  economic  questions. 

302.  Biological  Theories  and  Problems 

A    review    and    discussion    of    current    biological    questions.     Open 
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to  Seniors  as  well  as  graduates.    One  hour  per  week. 

II.    CHEMISTRY 
Professor  Clark 

Students,  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  work  in 
undergraduate  courses  30  to  35  inclusive,  can  secure  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  one  year ;  those  who  have  had  courses  30 
to  32  inclusive,  may  require  a  longer  period. 

For  a  detailed  outline  of  courses  offered  in  this  department, 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  advanced  courses,  under  under- 
graduate instruction,  page  49;  and  to  the  course,  beyond  the 
first  and  second  years,  in  the  Chemical  Engineering  Course,  pages 
101,  102. 

310,  311,  312.     Industrial  Chemistry 

A  lecture-room  course,  dealing  with  important  industrial  opera- 
tions. Work  is  illustrated  by  lantern-slides.  When  convenient,  ex- 
cursions to  nearby  cities  will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing industrial  plants  in  operation.  Three  hours,  first,  second  and 
third  terms. 

III.    ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Professor  Fulton 

Candidates  for  advanced  work  in  the  Department  of  English 
must  have  passed  undergraduate  courses  60-65  (see  pages  52,53),  or 
their  equivalents.  The  Senior  elective  courses  71-75  are  open  to 
graduate  students,  but  more  extensive  reading  and  more  exhaustive 
research  will  be  required. 

Additional  advanced  courses  for  graduate  students  are: 

320.  Chaucer 

A  careful  study  of  selected  tales  and  poems.  The  life  and  thought 
of  Chaucer's  times. 

321.  Spenser 

The  development  of  the  literary  epic  in  Vergil,  Dante,  Ariosto, 
and  Tasso,  with  special  reference  to  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene. 
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322.     The  Romantic  Movement 

The  romantic,  naturalistic  and  sentimental  movement  in  England 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

IV.    GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY 

Professor  Blayney 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
philological  methods.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  courses  on 
special  periods  are  offered  both  in  literature  and  linguistics.  Since 
the  courses  alternate,  the  whole  of  the  candidate's  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  study  of  a  single  period.  He  is  expected  to 
carry  on  independent  investigative  work  along  the  line  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

Literature 

330.  The  Rise  of  the  Middle  Classes  and  Era  of  the  Reformation 

The  Volkslied.  Didactic  and  satirical  narrative.  Beginnings  of 
the  drama.  Humanism,  Sebastian,  Brant,  Thomas  Murner,  Till 
Eulenspiegel,  Fastnachtsspiel.  Luther,  Hans  Sachs.  Required 
reading.     Discussions    in    the    Seminar.     Alternates    with   331,   332. 

331.  Pseudo-Classicism  and  the  Age  of  Frederick  the  Great 

Opitz,  Gottsched,  Gryphius,  Klopstock,  Wieland.  Destruction  of 
Gottschedianism;  Lessing.  Discovery  of  classic  antiquity;  Winck- 
elmann.     Lectures.     Seminar  work.     Alternates  with   330,  332. 

332.  Sturm  und  Drang 

Klinger,  Buerger,  Individualism.  The  great  classics.  Herder, 
Kant,  Schiller,  Goethe.  The  classics  of  criticism  are  consulted 
and  reports  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Seminar.  Alternates 
with  330,  331.     Given  in  1908-9. 

Linguistics 

333.  Gothic 

Introduction  to  special  work  in  comparative  philology.  Braune's 
Gotiscke    Grammdtik.    Hahn's    Ulfilas.     Seminar    Course.    Alter- 
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nates  with  334,  335. 

334.  Old  High  German 

Braune's  Althochdeutsche  Grammatik,  Schauffler's  Altochdeutsche 
Litteratur.  Paul's  Grundriss,  etc.  Seminar  course.  Alternates 
with  333,  335-     ' 

335.  Middle  High  German 

Paul's  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik,  Golther's  Der  Niebelungen 
Not,  Guentters'  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  Marold's  Auswahl 
aus  dem  hofischen  Epos.  Seminar  course.  Alternates  with  333, 
334- 

V.     GREEK 
Professor  Redd 

340.  For  admission  to  this  course  the  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate course  in  the  Centre  College,  or  an  equivalent,  is  neces- 
sary. There  will  be  a  thorough  study  of  the  syntax  of  mood  and 
tense  and  advanced  form  composition.  Readings  from  the  Attic 
orators,  the  dramatists,  and  Thucydides.  The  selections  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year.  Greek  History  and  Literature.  The 
private  and  public  life  of  the  Greeks.  History  of  Athenian  politics. 
Origin  and  development  of  the  Greek  drama.  Metre  and  rhythm. 
Archaeology.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  the  student  in  his 
private  studies. 

VI.    HISTORY 
Professor  Throckmorton 

350.  The  French  Revolution 

This  is  a  seminar  course  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  causes  and  results 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Research  work  and  reports.  Three 
hours  a  week.  Given  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms,  1908-9, 
and  alternating  with  Course  351. 

351.  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  issues  between  king  and  parlia- 
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inent,  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  and  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  Three  hours  a  week.  Given 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  1909-10,  and  alternating  with 
Course  350. 

352.  American  Constitutional  History 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, of  the  great  controversies  that  arose  over  its  construction, 
and  of  the  effects  wrought  by  the  Civil  War  on  our  constitutional 
system.  Research  work  and  essays.  Three  hours  a  week.  Given 
during  the  Spring  term,  1909,  and  alternating  with  Course  353. 

353.  The  Civil  War  and  After  in  the  United  States 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  poli- 
tical aspects ;  a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  reconstruction  era 
in  the  South,  and  attention  is  called  to  recent  departures  in  for- 
eign policy.  Three  hours.  Given  during  the  Spring  term,  1910, 
and  alternating  with  Course  352. 

VII.    LATIN 
Professor  Cheek 

360.  Livy 

Three  hours.     Parallel   readings   from   Tacitus. 

361.  Letters  of  Cicero 

Three  hours.     Parallel  readings  from  Pliny  the  Younger. 

362.  Satires  of  Horace 

Three  hours.     Parallel  readings   from  Juvenal. 

363.  Poetry  of  the  Augustan  Age 

Three  hours.     Reports  to  be  made  on  assigned  topics. 

364.  Prose   of  the  Silver  Age 

Three  hours.     Reports  to  be  made  on  assigned  topics. 

365.  Comedies  of  Plautus 

Three  hours.     Parallel  readings  from  Terence. 
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366.    Roman  Literature 

Through  the  year.     Written  examinations. 

VIII.     MATHEMATICS 
Professor  Crooks 

370.  Calculus 

An  advanced  course  based  upon  Williamson's  Calculus  and  deal- 
ing principally  with  partial  derivatives  and  multiple  integrals  with 
geometric  applications. 

371.  Differential  Equations 

Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations.  The  work  is  based 
upon  Page's  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  and  Murray's  Differ- 
ential Equations. 

3/2.     Theory  of  Equations 

Based  on  Burnside  and  Panton's  Theory  of  Equations. 

3^3.    Method  of  Least  Squares 

Theory,  with  applications  to  problems  in  engineering  and  astron- 
omy. 

374.     Theory  of  Functions 

The  theory  of  functions  of  real  variables. 

IX.     PHILOSOPHY 

President  Hinitt 

390.     Systematic  Psychology 

An  advanced  course;  lectures,  readings,  essays,  and  experimental 
illustrations.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  standard  works  on 
Psychology,  both  descriptive  and  experimental.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  German  is  necessary  to  the  course. 

39i-     Ethical  Theory 

The  main  problems  and  types  of  ethics  as  presented  in  Martineau's 
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Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics  and 
Greene's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics. 

392.  Logical  Theory 

An  examination  of  recent  discussions  and  developments  in  log'c, 
with  special  reference  to  the  metaphysical  applications. 

393.  British  Philosophy 

Locke,   Berkeley  and   Hume.     Readings   from  the  principal  works. 

394.  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant 

Lectures,  discussions  and  readings.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
Max  Mueller's  translation ;  Paulsen's  Kant.  Caird's  The  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant. 

395.  Post-Kantan  Idealism 
Lectures  and  textual  study. 

396.  Philosophy  as  Reflected  in  English  Literature 
Wordsworth,    Carlyle,    Emerson,    Tennyson,    Browning. 

397.  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Readings  in  the  recent  literature  of  Theism,  Naturalism  and 
Pragmatism. 

X.     PHYSICS 
Professor  Gordon 

Graduate  students  may  elect  any  of  the  courses  described  on 
page  73-74,  all  of  which  may  be  counted  as  work  for  the 
Master's  degree  except  230-233.  The  following  courses  are  also 
offered  for  graduate  students: 

400.  Advanced  Electrochemistry 

An  experimental  study  of  some  special  field.  Readings  and  re- 
ports  on   assigned  topics. 

401.  Research 

Students    who   have    had    sufficient   preliminary   training   and   give 
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evidence  of  ability  to  do  investigative  work. 

XL     POLITICAL    ECONOMY    AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE 
Professor  Throckmorton 

410.  Applied  Economics 

This  is  a  seminar  course  dealing  with  the  more  important  practi- 
cal problems  in  economics.  The  present  session  has  been  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  Tariff,  Transportation,  and  the  Labor  Problem. 
Three  hours.  Given  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  1908-9, 
and  alternating  with  Course  411.  Taussig's  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  States,  Johnson's  American  Raihvay  Transportation,  Ad- 
ams and  Summer's  Labor  Problems. 

411.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  currency  questions  that  have 
agitated  the  public  mind,  the  State  and  National  banking  systems, 
the  history  and  causes  of  panics,  and  the  present  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States.  Three  hours.  Given  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  Terms  1909-10,  and  alternating  with  Course  410. 
Dewey's  Financial  History  of  the   United  States. 

412.  English  and  American  Political  Institutions 

This  course  is  devoted  to  advanced  historical  and  comparative 
study  of  the  English  and  American  constitutions.  While  the 
theory  of  the  respective  governments  is  not  neglected,  more  espe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  practical  working.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  make  a  careful  study  of  and  to  prepare  an  essay 
upon  some  phase  of  Cabinet  or  Congressional  government.  Three 
hours.  Given  during  the  Spring  term  1909,  and  alternating  with 
Course  413.  Bagehot's  English  Constitution.  Wilson's  Congres- 
sional Government,  Bryce's  American   Commonwealth. 

413.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  origins  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  an  account  of  the  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  consti- 
tution,  and   the   intepretation   of   that  instrument  by   the   Supreme 
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Court.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  constitutional  development 
in  the  States  since  the  Civil  War.  Three  hours.  Given  during 
the  Spring  term  1910,  and  alternating  with  Course  412.  Thorpe's 
Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

414.     Jurisprudence 

Attention  is  given  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  both  the  his- 
torical and  the  analytical  schools  of  jurisprudence,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  expression  of  the  civil  and  common  law  and  to  the  an- 
alytical study  of  public  and  private  law.  Two  hours  throughout 
the  session.  Maine's  Ancient  Laiv,  Taylor's  The  Science  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

XII.    ROMANIC  PHILOLOGY 

Professor  Blayney 

Candidates    desiring    to    specialize    in    this    department    should 

have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German.     Prerequisites  for  graduate 

work  in  Romanic  Philology  are  the  required  courses  in  the  French 

section  of  the  undergraduate  courses. 

As  the  aim  of  this  department  is  to  train  investigators,  the  ef- 
forts of  candidates  are  concentrated  upon  the  study  of  single 
periods. 

Literature 

420.  History  of  the  Drama  and  Pseudo-Classicism 

Mysteres,  Farces,  Satires,  Moralites.  Jodelle  Gamier.  The  great 
classics  of  the  XVII  Century,  with  special  attention  to  the  drama- 
tists. Seminar  course.  Extensive  collateral  readings.  Alternates 
with  421  and  422. 

421.  The  Eighteenth  Century 

(a)  From  1700  to  Rousseau,  (b)  From  Rosseau  to  1800.  Vol- 
taire, Les  Encyclopedistes,  Rousseau,  La  Comedie,  supplemented 
by  investigative  reading  and  discussions.  Seminar  course.  Al- 
ternates with  420  and  422. 

Linguistics 

422.  The  Literature  of  the  Empire  and  Romanticism 

De    Stael,    Chateaubriand,    Lamartine,    Victor    Hugo,    Alfred    de 
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Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset.  Reports  on  assigned  topics.  Parallel 
reading.     Seminar  discussion.    Alternates  with  420  and  422. 

423.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Old  French 

Reading  of  Old  French  texts.  Nonnenmacher,  Paris,  or  Paris- 
Langlois.  Schwan's  Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischen.  Seminar 
course. 

424.  History  of  the  French  Language 

History  of  its  developments  from  the  vulgar  Latin  to  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  Seminar  lectures,  with  parallel  reading  in  the 
authorities. 


ENGINEERING  COURSES 

The  completion  of  Young  Hall  and  the  installation  of  shops 
and  laboratories  have  made  possible  the  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  University  along  engineering  lines.  Courses  in  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, and  Chemical  Engineering  have  therefore  been  arranged. 
The  Entrance  Requirements  for  these  courses  are  the  same  as  for 
the  Scientific  Course,  page  24.  At  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  engineering  courses  as  listed  below  the  student  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a  specific  designation  of  the 
course  taken. 

The  full  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  will  not  be 
given  during  the  session   1909-1910. 

LABORATORIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  Physical  Laboratory 

For  description  of  Physical  Laboratory,  see  page  117. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory 

For  description  of  Chemical  Laboratory,  see  page  116. 

The  Wood  Shop 

Double  benches  are  provided  and  a  full  set  of  bench  tools  for 
each  student.  Instruction  in  turning  is  given  on  lathes  of  the  lat- 
est pattern  furnished  with  the  necessary  tools.  The  latest  types  of 
band  scroll  saw,  surface  planing  machine  and  variety  wood-worker 
have  recently  been  installed  and  by  means  of  these  the  student 
is  given  practical  experience  in  the  care  and  operation  of  planing- 
mill  machinery.  The  work  done  in  this  shop  comprises  joinery, 
turning,  cabinet  making  and  pattern  making. 

The  Machine  Shop 

The  equipment  comprises  lathes,  drill,  emery  grinder,  etc. 
Extensive  additions  will  be  made  to  this  shop  in  the  near  future. 

The  Electrical  Laboratory 

A  complete  laboratory  provides  facilities  for  instruction  in  the 
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care,  operation  and  testing  of  electrical  instruments  and  appara- 
tus. The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  alternating  current  from 
the  town  plant  and  direct  current  for  experimental  purposes  is 
obtained  from  a  rotary  converter  installation.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes also  a  double  current  generator,  capable  of  a  great  variety 
of  uses,  and  series,  shunt  and  induction  motors.  Various  types 
of  transformers,  meters  and  arc  lamps  are  represented  and  all 
necessary  lamp  banks,  rheostats  and  portable  measuring  instru- 
ments are  provided.  A  three  panel  marble  switchboard  is  used  to 
make  connections  for  operating  the  apparatus  under  any  desired 
conditions.  A  storage  battery  of  ample  capacity  for  field  excita- 
tions, etc.,  is  installed  in  a  separate  room. 

Surveying 

The  equipment  for  this  work  includes  all  necessary  transits, 
levels,  sextants  as  well  as  smaller  instruments  and  accessories, 
such  as  leveling  rods,  ranging  poles,  etc. 

Drawing 

A  large,  well-lighted  room  in  Breckinridge  Hall  is  furnished 
with  adjustable  drawing  tables  for  this  work  and  lockers  for  in- 
dividual use. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  education  in 
those  general  and  scientific  subjects  which  form  the  foundation 
of  all  branches  of  technology  and  special  training  in  those  sub- 
jects, comprised  under  the  term  civil  engineering.  The  graduate 
is  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  location  and  construction  work 
of  railroads,  bridges,  water  works,  and  buildings. 

The  theoretical  portion  of  the  instruction  is  based  largely  upon 
the  courses  given  in  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  physics 
and  the  results  obtained  are  applied  to  practical  engineering  work. 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  design  by  the  student  of  the  various 
structures  which  the  civil  engineer  is  called  upon  to  construct  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 
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Freshman  Year 


Subjects 


Mathematics 

German 

English 

Physics 

Drawing .__ 

Descriptive  Geometry 

Wood  Shop 

Biblical  Literature 

Hygiene 


Hours  per  veek 


Term 
1 


18 


Term 
_2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Term 

3 

3 
3 


19 


For  description  see 


Page 


61 
65 
51 
72 
50 
50 
98 
43 
71 


Course 
No. 


150-152 
173-175 

60-61 
230-232 

50 

51 

550 

1 


Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics 

French  

Surveying   

Chemistry 

Physics 

Topograpical  Drawing 
Biblical  Historv 


3 

4 

4 

62 

3 

3 

3 

67 

3 

5 

5 

92 

3 

3 

3 

47 

3 

3 

72 

3 

92 

3 

43 

18 

18 

18 

153-155 
184-186 
500-501 
30-32 
233-234 
502 
2 


Junior  Year 


Analytical  Mechanics.  . 
Geology 

Astronomy 

Railroad  Engineering- 
Construction  Drawing 

Hydraulics 

Strength  of  Materials, 
Engineering  Materials 

Graphic  Statics 

Roofs  and  Trusses 


3 

3 

3 

63 

3 

3 

46 

3 

3 

63 

3 

3 

3 

92 

3 

3 

3 

92 

4 

93 

4 

92 

2 

93 

3 

92 

3 

93 

19 

18 

18 

160-162 
19-20 
163 
505 
506 
510 
507 
511 
508 
509 


Senior  Year 


Steam  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Economics 

Engineering  Contracts  and 

Specifications 

Bridges 

Masonry  and  Concrete 

Roads  and  Pavements  .._:_ 

Water  and  Sewerage 

Steel  Structures 

Thesis 


19 


20 


98 
98 
75 

94 
93 
93 
93 
93 
94 
94 


541 
546 
250-251 

517 
512 
513 
515 
514 
516 
518 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

500.  Surveying 

Recitations,  lectures,  field  and  office  work  in  the  theory,  use  and 
adjustment  of  the  compass,  level,  transit,  plane  table  and  sextant. 
Distances  by  chain  and  tape;  determination  of  areas;  profile  level- 
ing.    Three  hours,  first  term,  Sophomore  year. 

501.  Surveying 

In  this  course  a  careful  study  is  made  of  U.  S.  land  survey  meth- 
ods, and  problems  in  re-location  of  boundaries,  partition  of  land, 
etc.,  are  assigned.  Theory  and  use  of  the  stadia.  Methods  of 
topographic  surveying  and  field  work.  Five  hours,  two  terms, 
Sophomore  year. 

502.  Topographical  Drawing 

Conventional  signs.  Construction  of  topographical  contour  maps. 
Three  hours,  third  term,   Sophomore  year. 

505.  Railroad  Engineering 

Preliminary  and  location  surveys  of  a  railroad.  Each  student 
makes  a  complete  set  of  notes,  maps,  profiles,  calculations,  and 
estimates.  The  economic  problems  of  railroad  location  and  con- 
struction   are   considered.     Three   hours,    third   term,    Junior   year. 

506.  Construction  Drawing 

Problems  in  stone  cutting,  including  plans  for  piers,  culverts  and 
arches.  Isometric  drawings  and  linear  perspective.  Principles  of 
construction  of  mill  buildings,  etc.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Jun- 
ior year. 

507.  Strength  of  Materials 

The  elasticity  and  strength  of  timber,  brick,  stone  and  metals. 
Theory  of  beams,  columns  and  shafts  and  practical  problems. 
Four  hours,  first  term,  Junior  year. 

508.  Graphic  Statics 

Analysis  of  the  stresses  in  roof  trusses  by  the  force  polygon.     Ap- 
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plications  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  to  simple  cases.  Three 
hours,  second  term,  Junior  year. 

509.  Roofs  and  Trusses 

The  theory  and  computation  of  stress  in  roof  and  bridge  trusses 
under  dead,  live  and  wind  loads.  Locomotive  wheel  loads  on  plate 
girders  and  bridge  trusses. 

510.  Hydraulics 

Text-book  and  laboratory  work.  The  laws  of  the  pressure  and 
the  flow  of  water  and  its  utilization  as  motive  power  are  consid- 
ered.    Four  hours,  third  term,  Junior  year. 

511.  Engineering  Materials 

Lectures  on  the  properties  and  requirements  of  materials  entering 
into  engineering  structures.  Processes  of  manufactures  and  their 
influence  on  properties.     Two  hours,  third  term,  Junior  year. 

512.  Bridges 

Study  of  bridge  details.  Design  of  a  railroad  bridge  by  each  stu- 
dent and  making  of  a  complete  set  of  drawings  for  the  same. 
Computation  of  stresses  and  deflections  of  various  types  of 
bridges.  Five  hours,  first  and  third  term,  three  hours,  second 
term,   Senior  year. 

513.  Masonry  and  Concrete 

Text-book  work  on  masonry  construction.  The  design  of  mason- 
ry and  reinforced  concrete  structures.  Three  hours,  second  term, 
Senior  year. 

514.  Water  and  Sewerage 

A  study  of  sources  of  water  supply;  methods  of  storing,  piping 
and  distributing.  Design  and  construction  of  sewerage  systems. 
Three  hours,  two  terms,  Senior  year. 

515.  Roads  and  Pavements 

Principles  and  details  of  construction  of  earth,  gravel  and  macad- 
am  roads    for   country   highways.     Methods   of   construction,   cost 
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and  durability  of  city  streets.  Three  hours,  third  term,  Senior 
year. 

516.  Steel  Structures 

Design  and  calculation  of  stresses  in  mill  and  steel-skeleton  build- 
ings. Methods  of  fire-proofing.  Two  hours,  third  term,  Senior 
year. 

517.  Engineering    Contracts   and   Specifications 

A  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  con- 
tract, and  of  examples  of  clauses  of  various  kinds  used  in  en- 
gineering   specifications.     Two    hours,    third    term,    Senior    year. 

520.     Thesis 

The  preliminary  work  on  the  thesis  is  done  in  the  first  two  terms 
and  most  of  the  actual  work  comes  in  the  third  term.  One  hour, 
first  and  second  terms,  and  three  hours,  third  term,   Senior  year. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  broad  education  in 
general  and  scientific  subjects  and  to  give  training  in  those  sub- 
jects which  will  be  of  most  value  to  an  electrical  engineer  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Through  these  special  subjects  ability 
is  developed  to  solve  problems  of  a  technical  as  well  as  of  a  com- 
mercial nature.  The  aim  in  the  work  is  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  drill  in  mathematics  and  physics  as  an  introduction  to 
the  related  work  in  electrical  engineering  and  to  secure  practical 
familiarity  with  theoretical  principles  by  laboratory  experimental 
work.  The  laboratory  work  comprises  a  detailed  study  of  in- 
struments, apparatus  and  methods  in  commercial  use.  In  the  lab- 
oratory work  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  production  by  the 
student  of  clear,  concise  and  neat  reports  on  experiments  as  tend- 
ing to  cultivate  these  qualities  in  reports  submitted  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 
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Freshman  Year 


Subjects 


Hours  per  week 


Term 

1 


Term 

2 


Term 
3 


For  description  see 


Page 


Course 
number 


Mathematics 

German    

English 

Physics 

Drawing  

Descriptive  Geometry 

Wood  Shop 

Biblical  Literature 

Hygiene 


18 


18 


19 


61 
65 
57 
72 
50 
50 
58 
43 
71 


150-152 
173-175 

60-61 
230-232 

50 

51 

550 

1 


Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics 

French 

Chemistry 

Physical  Laboratory 

Electrical  Measurements. 

Machine  Shop  __  

Machine  Design . 

Biblical  History 


3 

4 

4 

62 

3 

3 

3 

67 

3 

3 

6 

47 

3 

72 

3 

3 

72 

2 

3 

3 

98 

3 

3 

50 

3 

43 

20 

19 

19 

153-155 
184-186 

30-33 
233 

234-235 
552 

52 
2 


Junior  Year 


Analytical  Mechanics,  _ 

Direct  Currents ._ 

Alternating  Currents. _ 
Electrical  Engineering 

Laboratory 

Surveying 

Graphic  Statics 

Mechanism 

Thermodynamics 

Dynamo  Design 

Strength  of  Materials _ 

Hydraulics . 

Electric  Lighting 

Engineering  Materials 


3 

63 

96 

3 

96 

2 

96 

92 

92 

50 

97 

2 

97 

92 

4 

93 

2 

97 

2 

93 

18 

160-162 

530 

531 

534 
500 
508 
53 
535 
536 
507 
510 
537 
511 
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Senior  Year 


Advanced  Alternating  Currents 
Electrical  Engineering 

L/aboratory 

Electrical  Design 

Steam  Engineering 

El  ectrochemistry 

Telephones 

Power  Plants 

Economics  

Engineering  Contracts 

and  Specifications 

Power  Transmission 

and  Railways 

Seminar 

Thesis 


3 

3 

3 

97 
97 

2 

2 

2 

2 

97 

4 

4 

97 

3 

74 

3 

97 

4 

98 

3 

3 

75 

2 

94 

3 

98 

1 

1 

1 

98 

5 

98 

18 

18 

18 

538 
539 

540 
541 
239 
542 
543 
250-251 

517 

544 
545 
550 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


530.  Direct  Currents 

Fundamental  principles  of  generators  and  motors ;  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  design  and  operation  of  electrical  machin- 
ery.    Three  hours,  first  and  second  terms,  Junior  year. 

531.  Alternating  Currents 

A  mathematical  and  graphical  treatment  of  the  principles  of  per- 
iodic currents.  Methods  of  alternating  current  measurement. 
Three  hours,  second  and  third  terms,  Junior  year. 

534.     Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Practice  in  the  methods  of  using  and  testing  direct  current  meas- 
uring instruments.  Operation  and  testing  of  direct  current  ma- 
chinery.    Two  hours,  three  terms,  Junior  year. 

535-     Thermodynamics 

Study  of  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the  transformation  of 
heat  into  work  and  application  to  the  study  of  modern  heat  motors. 
Four  hours,  second  term,  Junior  year. 
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536.  Dynamo  Design 

Study  of  the  materials  of  dynamo  construction,  Electrical  and 
magnetic  calculations  for  a  direct  current  dynamo.  Two  hours, 
third  term,  Junior  year. 

537.  Electric  Lighting 

Principles  of  electric  illumination.  Methods  of  electrical  distri- 
bution. Photometry  of  commercial  lamps.  Two  hours,  third 
term,  Junior  year. 

538.  Advanced  Alternating  Currents 

Steinmetz  symbolic  method.  Study  of  alternating  current  motors 
and  rotary  converters;  their  applications.  Three  hours,  three 
terms,   Senior  year. 

539.  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 

Study  of  alternating  current  circuits,  instruments  and  machines. 
Polyphase  operation.  Two  hours,  first  and  second  terms,  Senior 
year. 

540.  Electrical  Design 

Calculation  and  design  of  alternating  current  generators  and 
transformers.     Two  hours,  first  and  second  terms,  Senior  year. 

541.  Steam  Engineering 

The  construction,  care,  and  operation  of  boilers  and  engines;  the 
indicator  and  indicator  diagrams;  steam  engine  performance. 
Four  hours,  first  and  second  terms,  Senior  year. 

542.  Telephones 

Fundamental  principles.  Telephones,  line  construction,  switch- 
boards and  operation.     Three  hours,  first  term,  Senior  year. 

543.  Power  Plants 

Principles  governing  the  location  of  power  plants.  Economical 
transmission    distance.     Selection    and    installation    of    generating 
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units.  Drawings  and  specifications  for  a  complete  plant.  Four 
hours,  third  term,  Senior  year. 

544.  Poivcr  Transmission  and  Electric  Raihvays 

A  study  of  the  generation,  distribution,  transmission  and  con- 
sumption of  electrical  energy.  The  problems  of  electric  railways 
and  long  distance  transmission  are  discussed.  Three  hours,  third 
term,    Senior  year. 

545.  Seminary 

A  weekly  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  topics  from  current  per- 
iodicals and  of   scientific  papers. 

.546.     Electrical  Engineering 

A  course  for  civil  and  chemical  engineers.  Direct  and  alternating 
current  theory  and  laboratory  work.  Three  hours,  first  and  second 
terms. 

550.  Thesis 

Investigation  and  research  devoted  to  some  electrical  engineering 
problem  with   report.     Five  hours,   third  term,   Senior  year. 

551.  Wood  Shop 

Joinery,  turning,  pattern  making.  Study  of  modern  wood-work- 
ing machinery.  Three  hours,  second  and  third  terms,  Freshman 
year. 

552.  Machine  Shop 

Operation  of  standard  machine  tools  and  study  of  shop  processes. 
Two  hours,  first  term,  and  three  hours,  second  and  third  terms, 
Sophomore  year. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

This  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  meet  the  growing  demand, 
in  this,  and  in  adjoining  States  of  the  South,  for  young,  active 
men,  trained  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  with  sufficient  drill  in 
the  essentials  of  engineering  to  prepare  them  for  positions  of 
responsibility,  in  the  analytical  laboratory  or  in  the  shop,  where 
pure  chemistry  may  or  may  not  be  the  principal  factor.  It  will 
be  noted  that  students  beginning  this  course  are  required  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  first  term,  Freshman  year. 
For  the  most  part  the  work  in  the  earlier  phases  is  like  that  for 
other  courses  in  the  college.  For  example,  the  classical  student, 
who  may  elect  chemistry  in  Freshman  year,  will  be  required  to 
proceed  through  the  year  with  the  students  of  this  and  other  en- 
gineering courses  and  of  the  General  Science  course.  In  the 
spring  term  of  Freshman  year  a  differentiation  is  made  and  the 
students  of  Engineering  Chemistry  are  required  to  double  their 
work  in  chemistry,  taking,  as  the  additional  work,  the  course 
in   Inorganic   Preparations. 

In  the  early  part  of  Sophomore  year  the  work  separates  fur- 
ther from  the  General  Science  course,  being  augmented  by  work 
in  elementary  quantitative  analysis ;  and  in  the  Junior  year  the 
chemical  work  becomes  more  and  more  distinctive,  organic  chem- 
istry occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  During  the  last  year 
of  the  course,  the  work  is  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
student  is  given  ample  opportunity  to  show  his  originality.  The 
thesis,  which  is  designed  for  the  above  purpose,  will  serve  to 
introduce  certain  problems  in  original  research,  or  to  carry  out 
more  difficult  analytic  work. 
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Freshman  Year 


Hours  per  week 


Subjects 


1  2 

Term    Term 


3 
Term 


For  description  see 


Page 


Course 
Number 


Mathematics 6 

German    j     3 

English 3 

General  Chemistry 3 

Inorganic  Preparations 

Drawing 3 

Wood  Shop 

Biblical  Literature j 

Hygiene I 


18 


18 


1 8 


61 
65 
51 
47 
48 
50 
98 
43 
71 


150-152 
173-175 

60,61 

30-32 

33 

50 
550 
1 


Sophomore  Year 


Mathematics 

French 

Qualitative  Analysis  _ 
Quantitative  Analysis 

Physics 

Machine  Shop 

Biblical  Historv 


3 

4 

4 

62 

3 

3 

3 

67 

3 

48 

3 

6 

3 

49 

3 

3 

6 

72 

2 

3 

3 

98 

3 

43 

20 

19 

19 

153-155 
184-186 
34 
35-37,560 
230-233 
551 
2 


Junior  Year 


Analytical  Mechanics 

Metallurgy 3 

Water  Analysis 

Gas  Analysis 

Quantitative  Analysis 

Electrical  Engineering.  _    . 

Geol  ogy 

Organic  Chemistry 

Strength  of  Materials 

Thermodynamics 

Mineralogy   


3 

3 

3 

63 

o 

101 

3 

101 

3 

102 

3 

101 

3 

3 

98 

3 

3 

3 

46 

3 

3 

3 

49 

4 

92 

4 

97 

4 

102 

19 

19 

19 

162-164 

563 

564 

565 

561 

546 
19-21 
38-40 

507 

535 

566 


Senior  Year 


Assaying 

Industrial  Chemistry 


seminar 

Physical  Chemistry  __ 
Quantitative  Analysis 
Steam  Engineering  __ 

Hydraulics 

Economics 

Thesis 


2 

5 

3 

2 
3 
1 
3 

4 

4 

3 
3 

3 
3 

19 

19 

19 


102 

102 

102 

74 

101 

97 

93 

75 

102 


567 
568 
569 

238 

562 

541 

510 

250-251 

570 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

For  particulars  concerning  laboratory  fees  and  general  re- 
marks reference  is  given  to  page  47,  preceding  course  30.  The 
following  courses  of  study,  which  form  the  basis  for  the  greater 
amount  of  the  work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
should  be  carefully  noted:  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  and  39, 
on  pages  47-48.  These  cover  the  subjects  of  General  Chem- 
istry, Qualitative  and  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis,  Inorganic 
Preparations  and  Organic   Chemistry. 

560.  Quantitative  Analysis 

Prerequisite  36,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  It  will  include  more 
complicated  analytical  operations.  Three  hours,  second  or  third 
term. 

561.  Quantitative  Analysis 

Prerequisite  560.  Commercial  and  in  many  instances,  crude  mater- 
ial will  receive  attention,  both  from  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive point  of  view.  The  analysis  of  iron,  iron  ores  and  various 
iron  products,  such  as  steel,  will  be  included  in  the  work. 

562.  Quantitative  Analysis 

Prerequisite  561.  This  course  deals  more  particularly  with 
the  examination  of  Kentucky  mineral  products;  the  analysis  of 
coals  and  coke.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

563.  Metallurgy 

Prerequisite  35.  Elective  in  all  courses,  except  Chemical  Engi- 
neering. A  study  of  ores,  slags,  ore  reduction  processes;  for  the 
most  part  a  recitation-room  course.  Three  hours,  first  term.  Will 
not  be  offered  before  the  fall  of  1910. 

564      Water  Analysis 

Prerequisites  30-34;  37-39.  Elective  in  other  courses.  The  prob- 
lem of  sanitation  in  so  far  as  water  is  concerned  will  be  taken  up. 
The  value  of  water  for  boiler  and  other  economic  processes  will 
be  tested.     Three  hours,  second  term. 
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565.  Gas  Analysis 

Prerequisites  30-34 ;  37-39.  Elective  in  other  courses.  The  analy- 
sis of  atmospheric  air,  coal,  and  artificially  prepared  gases  will 
consume  the  time  allotted  to  this  course.     Three  hours,  third  term. 

566.  Mineralogy 

The  college  possesses  a  fairly  good  assortment  of  minerals,  from 
many  sections  of  the  United  States.  These  will  be  examined  as 
to  their  crystallographic  form,  hardness,  specific  gravity  and  chem- 
ical composition,  in  so  far  as  simple  tests  can  yield  such  results. 
This  course  will  not  be  given  before  the  spring  of  191 1.  Three 
hours,   third   term. 

567.  Assaying. 

Prerequisites  30-35.  Assaying  of  gold  and  silver  ores ;  study  of 
muffles  and  various  furnaces;  combined  laboratory  and  recitation 
work.  This  course  will  not  be  offered  before  the  fall  of  191 1. 
Three  hours,  first,  second  and  third  terms. 

568.  Industrial    Chemistry 

Prerequisites  30-32 ;  33-35  or  37-39.  In  courses  other  than  the 
Chemical  Engineering,  this  work  can  be  substituted  for  certain 
other  advanced  work,  as  for  example  some  of  the  quantitative  an- 
alysis.    For  full  particulars  see  Graduate  courses,  page  80. 

569.  Chemical  Seminar, 

Prerequisites  30-32;  37-39.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  advanced  stu- 
dents. Reports  are  made  by  the  instructor  and  students  of  ar- 
ticles appearing  in  the  current  literature.  Through  this  work 
also  the  students  are  referred  to  the  original  articles,  bearing  on 
their  work. 

570.  Thesis 

A  subject  for  original  investigation  will  be  assigned  each  student. 
Three  hours,  first,  second  and  third  terms. 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 


LOCATION 

Advantages  of  Location 

Danville,  the  seat  of  the  College,  is  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Railroad,  extending  with  its  leased  lines 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Louis- 
ville division  of  the  Southern  Railway;  it  is  also  near  the  Lebanon 
and  Knoxville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and 
is  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters.  Danville  is  very  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  state,  within  the  "Blue  Grass"  region,  and 
is  surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  It 
has  an  elevation  of  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  undulating  so  as  to  afford 
perfect  drainage.  Probably  no  healthier  spot  can  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  State.  Malaria  is  unknown  except  when  brought 
in  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  small  city  of  about 
5.000  inhabitants  is  noted  for  its  high  moral  tone,  and  for  the  refine- 
ment and  intelligence  of  its  people.  It  has  long  been  the  seat  of 
important  educational  institutions,  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
students  of  the  College  receive  a  warm  welcome  among 
the  most  cultured  families  of  the  city;  few  students  come  to  Dan- 
ville who  do  not  find  homes  in  it  for  which  they  form  strong  attach- 
ments and  from  which  they  part  with  reluctance.  The  town  has 
strong  churches  of  all  denominations,  and  the  people  are  church- 
going.  There  are  in  the  town  no  licensed  saloons  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  saloons  were  closed  many  years  since  by 
the  Trustees,  under  the  instruction  of  a  decided  vote  of  the  people, 
and  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature  makes  it  unlawful  to  retail  liquor 
within  two  miles  of  the  city  limits. 

Accessibility 

The  way  to  reach  Danville  is  via  the  trunk  line  known  as  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  or  by  the  Southern  Railway  from  Louis- 
ville and  intervening  and  connecting  points.     Solid  vestibuled  trains 
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via  the  Q.  &  C.  run  from  New  Orleans,  Meridian,  Birmingham  and 
Chattanooga  to  Danville  without  change.  There  are  eighteen  pas- 
senger trains  daily  between  Danville,  Lexington,  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati. 

ATTENDANCE,  EXAMINATIONS  AND  STANDING 

Registration  and  Attendance 

All  students  should  present  themselves  punctually  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  in  September.  Many  disadvantages  result  from  late 
entrance,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  a 
student  entering  late  to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  class.  Prompt 
attendance  is,  therefore,  earnestly  enjoined  upon  all  who  wish  to 
derive  the  full  benefits  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Prompt  and  regular  attendance  is  required  on  all  class  and 
laboratory  exercises.  According  to  the  method  of  recording  ab- 
sences, a  student  will  lose  the  value  of  his  course  credits  in  propor- 
tion to  his  failure  in  attendance. 

Public  Worship 

Devotional  exercises,  consisting  of  prayers,  hymns,  and  Scrip- 
ture reading,  are  conducted  in  the  chapel  every  morning,  and  all 
the  students  are  required  to  be  present.  They  are  also  required  to 
attend  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  least  once  on  each  Sabbath. 

Examinations 

Examinations  of  all  the  classes  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  three  terms,  and  are  conducted  by  the  several  professors  in  their 
departments.  Special  examinations  are  held  during  the  year,  as 
needed. 

Reports 

Reports  of  each  student's  scholarship,  attendance  and  general 
deportment  are  made  to  his  parent  or  guardian  three  times  a  year. 
Special  reports  are  made  at  shorter  intervals  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  student's  conduct  or  standing  to  call  for  them. 

Rank  of  Scholarship 

The  rank  of  scholarship  in  the  graduating  class  of  each  year 
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will  be  indicated  in  the  Commencement  program  as  follows:  Sum- 
ma  cum  laude,  prefixed  to  a  degree,  indicates  that  the  recipient  is 
a  first-class  scholar ;  magna  cum  laude,  second-class ;  cum  laude, 
third-class ;  those  with  no  prefix  have  a  grade  below  85. 

Students  Below  Grade 

When  the  grade  of  a  student  falls  below  60,  the  instructor  will 
report  the  fact  at  once  to  the  President,  who  will  send  an  official 
notification  of  the  deficiency  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  student's  parent  or  guardian. 

When  a  student  has  had  a  grade  of  less  than  60  for  four  con- 
secutive weeks,  he  shall  be  dropped  from  the  class,  unless  the  in- 
structor requests  his  retention  on  probation  for  a  short  time. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Religious 
Young  Men's  Christian   .association 

This  society  aims  to  bring  students  under  good  influences  and 
to  furnish  opportunities  for  Christian  work  in  the  College  and  its 
vicinity.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  help  new  students  through 
its  organized  methods. 

The  society  has  been  provided  with  large  and  beautiful  rooms 
in  the  Gymnasium,  where  its  members  meet  for  prayer  and  social 
intercourse.    These  rooms  have  been  furnished  by  a  generous  friend. 

Literary 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  College, — 
the  Chamberlain  and  the  Deinologian.  For  these  the  College  pro- 
vides commodious  halls,  which  have  been  handsomely  fitted  up  and 
furnished  by  the  members.  Both  societies  are  supplied  with  good 
libraries,  each  containing  about  3,500  volumes,  which  are  receiving 
additions  from  year  to  year.  The  work  of  the  societies  is  regarded 
as  supplemental  to  that  done  in  the  class-rooms,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged accordingly.  Their  exercises  consist  of  debate,  declama- 
tion, composition,  and  other  forms  of  literary  activity,  and  are  con- 
ducted under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  societies  may  adopt, 
consistent  with  the  general  objects  of  the  College. 

The  Round  Table 

The  Round  Table  is  a  scholarship  society  of  advanced  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty,  instituted  in  the  fall  of  1907.  It  is  in- 
tended to  conserve  and  stimulate  an  interest  in  literary  and  human- 
istic subjects  beyond  the  work  of  the  class-room.  To  this  end,  at 
the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  club,  the  members  read  and  submit 
for  discussion  papers  within  the  scope  of  the  society's  interests.  Stu- 
dents who  have  completed,  with  an  excellent  record  in  scholarship, 
two  and  one-half  years  of  work,  and  who  have  shown  an  active 
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interest  in  humanistic  and  literary  subjects,  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

Oratorical  Exercises 

The  literary  societies  hold  public  exercises  on  the  22(1  of  Feb- 
ruary; and  on  the  Monday  preceding  Commencement  Day,  an  ora- 
torical contest  takes  place  between  representatives  of  these  societies. 
To  the  successful  competitor  in  each  contest,  a  gold  medal  is 
awarded.  The  successful  contestant  in  the  former  contest  repre- 
sents the  College  in  the  annual  Inter-Collegiate  State  Oratorical 
Contest.  The  representatives  in  the  Chautauqua  and  Southern  Inter- 
Collegiate  Contests  are  appointed  by  the  Faculty.  The  Ernst  Debate 
has  been  established  by  Mr.  Richard  T.  Ernst,  of  Covington,  Ky., 
and  is  held  as  the  preliminary  debate  in  view  of  the  annual  Inter- 
Collegiate  Debate  of  the  Kentucky  Inter-Collegiate  Debating  Asso- 
ciation. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  of  the  College  publish  a  weekly  paper,  The 
Central  News,  which  is  devoted  to  the  recording  of  current  events 
in  the  college  world,  and  to  literary  articles  by  the  students,  thus 
furnishing  opportunity  for  valuable  training  in  journalism  to  stu- 
dents with  a  gift  for  writing.  In  addition,  an  annual,  The  Cardi- 
nal and  Blue,  is  published  every  spring  by  the  Senior  class. 

Musical  and  Dramatic 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  English  a 
Dramatic  Club  is  formed,  and  plays  are  presented  each  year.  The 
Glee  Club  and  Guitar  and  Mandolin  Club  enlist  the  musically  in- 
clined students  of  the  College,  and  give  concerts  at  intervals  during 
the  year. 

Athletic 

The  Athletic  Association  is  composed  of  voluntary  membership, 
and  has  charge  of  the  outdoor  sports  of  the  College— football,  base- 
ball, track  work  and  other  athletic  events.  It  is  managed  in  con- 
nection with  an  advisory  committee  from  the  Faculty,  and  has  been 
a  marked  success  from  its  organization. 
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COLLEGE  BUILDINGS 

The  Main   Building 

This  building,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  Fall  of 
1871,  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  It  contains  three  stories 
and  basement.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  museum  and  the  bio- 
logical lecture  room  and  laboratories.  The  second  floor  contains 
the  chapel  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  Departments  of  English, 
Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  halls  and  libraries 
of  the  literary  societies. 

Breckinridge  Hall 

This  building  was  erected  in  1892,  and  rebuilt  in  1908  in  much 
improved  form,  having  been  practically  destroyed  by  fire  March 
2,  1908.  It  is  a  three-story  building  containing  the  executive  offi- 
ces, the  lecture  and  class  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages,  a  large  drawing  room,  and  two  separate  halls  fur- 
nishing dormitories  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience.  A 
full  description  of  the  building  is  found  on  pages  110-112. 

Young  Hall 

This  handsome  building  recently  completed,  is  a  memorial  to 
the  distinguished  presidents  of  Centre  College,  Dr.  John  C.  Young, 
and  Dr.  William  C.  Young. 

The  building  is  75  by  116  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  is  of 
Bedford  stone  and  buff  pressed  brick,  with  tile  roof.  The  base- 
ment story  is  of  cut  stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  of  brick 
handsomely  trimmed  with  cut  stone.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  finished  with  white  pressed  brick,  and  the  interior  wood  finish 
is  of  yellow  pine,  with  heavy  beams  and  wood  ceiling. 

The  whole  building,  which  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Engineer- 
ing, is  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  student  of  Centre  College 
will  find  here  every  equipment  for  the  work  of  these  departments. 
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The  building  is  not  excelled  in  the  completeness  of  its  arrange- 
ments by  any  scientific  building  in  the  country. 

The  Old  College 

In  this,  the  oldest  building  now  upon  the  campus,  the  whole  work 
of  the  College  was  conducted  until  1871.  The  College  of  Law 
now  occupies  the  south  wing,  while  the  remainder  of  the  building 
is  used  as  a  boarding  hall  and  dormitory. 

The  Boyle-Humphrey  Gymnasium 

This  handsome  building  is  the  gift  of  two  of  the  honored 
alumni  whose  names  it  bears.  It  was  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost 
of  $12,000,  and  affords  opportunity  for  all  forms  of  indoor  ath- 
letics. 

Sayre  Library 

The  College  library,  consisting  of  about  22,000  volumes,  is  for  the 
present  located  in  this  building,  which  contains  a  large,  well  fur- 
nished reading  room  where  students  have  access  to  the  library  as 
well  as  to  numerous  magazines. 
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BOARDING  AND  DORMITORY  FACILITIES 

Boarding 

Many  of  the  students  live  in  private  families,  in  which  they 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  home,  and  are  thus  preserved 
from  many  temptations.  Here  the  rates  for  board  and  room  range 
from  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  week. 

The  provision  of  good  board  for  those  who,  on  account  of  lim- 
ited means,  are  not  able  to  pay  these  prices,  has  been  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  College.  This  need  has  been 
largely  met.  Good  board  will  henceforth  be  furnished  at  the  low- 
est possible  terms  in  the  College  Home  and  in  Breckinridge  Hall. 

The  College  Home 

In  this,  the  Old  College  building,  very  comfortable  rooms  suf- 
ficient to  accommodate  a  number  of  young  men,  have  been 
fitted  up.  These  rooms,  furnished  with  stove,  chairs,  bed,  table  and 
washstand,  are  rented  for  the  small  annual  charge  of  $8  to  applicants 
o*f  good  character  and  limited  means. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  boarding  department  in  the  hands  of 
students  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  carry  it  out,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  price  of  table  board  for  the  present  year  is  only 
$2.25  per  week.  The  Home  will  be  conducted  upon  the  same  plan 
during  the  coming  year.  Application  for  accommodations  in  the 
Home  should  be  made  to  the  President  as  early  as  possible. 

Breckinridge  Hall 

The  fire  of  March  2,  1908,  which  practically  destroyed  Breck- 
inridge Hall,  though  a  temporary  inconvenience,  resulted  in  a 
permanent  gain  to  the  equipment  of  the  College,  as  the  recon- 
structed building  furnishes  facilities  of  the  most  modern  type,  with 
every  convenience  that  such  a  building  should  have.  Under  the 
new  plan  it  is  divided  into  two  halls,  known  as  East  Breckinridge 
and  West  Breckinridge.  Each  hall  is  complete  in  itself.  The 
number  of  single  rooms  has  been  increased,  while  a  sufficient 
number  of  suites  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire   to  be  together.     The  building  is   steam  heated  throughout, 
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while  ample  facilities  for  bathing  and  all  toilet  necessities  are 
found  on  each  side.  Gas  and  electricity  are  installed  for  lighting, 
and  either  can  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  resident.  Ample  fire 
protection  is  also  provided  on  each  floor,  with  outlet  from  stand 
pipe  and  hose  reel. 

The  addition  of  a  hospital  room  for  non-infectious  diseases, 
with  private  bath  room  attached,  to  be  used  at  the  command  of  a 
physician,  furnishes  a  suitable  equipment,  both  sanitary  and  com- 
fortable, in  the  case  of  students  who  may  be  confined  to  the  hall 
by  minor  ailments. 

The  janitor  service  of  the  dormitory  includes  the  care  of 
rooms,  making  of  beds  and  all  necessary  attention. 

The  rooms  are  newly  furnished.  The  furniture  includes  sin- 
gle iron  bed  with  springs  and  mattress,  table,  chairs,  dresser  and 
washstand.  All  earthenware  goods  will  be  furnished  by  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  room,  as  also  rugs,  curtains,  bed  linen  and  covers, 
pillows,  etc.     Light  is  extra,  according  to  kind  used. 

Students  rooming  in  Breckinridge  Hall  are  required  to  make 
a  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  damages  to  room  or  furniture.  What 
remains  of  the  deposit  after  paying  for  the  damage  done,  will  be 
refunded  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Rental  of  Rooms 

Rates  for  rooms  vary  according  to  size  and  location.  An  il- 
lustrated circular  with  floor  plans  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Single  Rooms 

Nos.   2j,  31,   24 $36.00 

Nos.  7,  10,  11,  14,  17,  19,  23 38.00 

Nos.  29,  32   40.00 

Nos.  1,  9,  12,  13,  21,  25,  23 42.00 

Double  Rooms 

(Room  With  Two  Single  Beds) 

Nos.   20,   30    $25.00   double 

40.00    single 
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Suites 
(Study  and  Two  Bed  Rooms) 

Nos.    2,    3,    4,     s,     6,    8,    15. 

18,   22,   28 $40.00   for   each   occupant 

Nos.  16,  24,  26 45.00  for  each  occupant 

A  suite  occupied  by  one  student  will  cost  $80.00  per  year.  A 
single  room  can  be  occupied  by  only  one  student. 

A  suite  of  rooms  can  be  occupied  by  no  more  than  two  stu- 
dents. 

Application  For  Rooms 

Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  order  of  application. 

Application  for  reservation  must  be  made  to  J.  A.  Cheek, 
Treasurer,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  $5.00,  which  will  be  cred- 
ited on  the  rent  of  the  room.  If  the  room  is  not  taken  and  the 
balance  of  the  rent  paid  the  deposit  will  be  forfeited. 

In  making  application  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  number 
of  room  according  to  first,  second  and  third  choice.  Early  ap- 
plication   is    recommended. 

Payment  of   Rent   and   Light 

Room  rent  must  positively  be  paid  in  cash  in  advance  at  the 
opening  of  each  term.  No  bills  for  rent  will  be  sent  to  parents 
or  guardians.  Bills  for  gas  or  electricity  must  be  paid  at  the 
office  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the  month.  After  that  date,  ser- 
vice will  be  discontinued  to  those  in  arrears. 
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EXPENSES 

College  Dues 

The  Treasurer  will  be  at  the  College  for  the  collection  of  fees 
at  the  opening  of  each  term,  when  all  students  are  required  to  set- 
tle with  him.  Bills  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  upon 
written  request  from  same.  Before  a  student  is  admitted  to  actual 
standing  in  any  class,  a  class  card  showing  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  rules  relating  to  College  charges  must  be  presented.  No 
fees  will  be  returned  save  in  cases  of  removal  from  the  College 
on  account  of  severe  and  protracted  illness. 

Undergraduate  Dues 

Tuition  for  regular  schedule,  First  Term,  $18.00 

Second  Term,  16.00 

Third  Term,  16.00 

Contingent  Fees,  First  Term,  6.00 

Second  Term,  5.00 

Third  Term,  5.00 

Where  a  student  is  allowed  to  take  work  in  excess  of  his  class 
schedule  or  program,  he  is  charged  a  supplementary  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar per  hour  for  each  additional  course  so  taken. 

The  contingent  fee  is  for  the  use  of  the  library,  gymnasium, 
heat  for  building  and  janitor  service  in  care  of  same. 

Damage  deposit,  $1.00  per  term.  The  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  to  this  deposit  is  as  follows : 

Ch.  9.  Sec.  2.  When  damage  is  done  to  the  College  buildings 
or  the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  the  one  who  did  it  cannot  be 
detected,  it  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  a  deposit  of  one  dollar,  required 
at  the  opening  of  each  term  of  all  students.  What  remains  of  the 
deposit  after  paying  for  the  damages  done,  shall  be  refunded  to  the 
students  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  charge  for  registration,  if  it  is  completed  on  the 
Registration  Days;  otherwise,  a  fee  of  One  Dollar  will  be  charged. 
This  fee  will  be  remitted  only  by  order  of  the  President,  upon  pres- 
entation of  a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  delay.     This  rule  will  be 
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rigidly  enforced.  The  mere  fact  of  the  student  returning  to  Dan- 
ville after  the  opening  of  the  term  will  not  be  considered  as  a 
ground  for  remitting  the  charge  for  late  registration,  unless  the 
cause  of  such  delay  be  illness  or  an  equally  important  reason.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  n.ew  students  who  may  enter  col- 
lege too  late  for  registration  on  the  regular  days. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $7,  covering  diploma  fee  and  all  expenses 
of  Commencement  Day,  must  be  deposited  by  every  candidate  for 
graduation  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  at  the  opening  of  the 
spring  term.  If  the  candidate  should  not  receive  a  diploma,  this 
deposit    will    be    returned. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  as  follows : 

Chemistry 

Elementary   Chemistry,   per  term,   three  hour  course $3  00 

All  advanced  courses,  per  term,   three  hour  course 400 

Physics 

All  Laboratory  courses,  per  term,  three  hour  course 3  00 

Biology 

Elementary  Biology,  per  term,  three  hour  course 3  00 

Comparative  Anatomy,  per  term,  three  hour  course 3  00 

Histology,   per   term,   three  hour  course 300 

Bacteriology,  per  term,  three  hour  course 4  00 

Physiological  Chemistry,  per  term,  three  hour  course 3  00 

Shop   Work 

Wood    Shop,    per    term 3  00 

Metal   Shop,   per   term 3  00 

The  above  fees  cover  the  cost  of  ordinary  experimental  ma- 
terial, but  students  are  charged  extra  for  breakage  and  for  special 
and  rare  material. 

Graduate  Dues 

For  information  concerning  graduate  dues,  consult  the  general 
rules   governing  graduate   study,   page  41. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  a  student,  not  including  outlay  for  clothes,  traveling  or 
other  strictly  personal  expenses. 


MAXI- 
MUM 

MEDIUM 

I,OW 

MINI- 
MUM 

Board    and     room    for     38 
weeks  at  $5.00  to  $4.00 

Board  at  College  Home  club 
and  room  in  (a)  Breckin- 
ridge   Hail,    (b)     College 
Home 

$190  00 

$152  00 

$125  00 

$  93  50 

Tuition,    payable    in    three 
installments,     strictly    in 
advance 

50  00 

16  00 
20  00 
30  00 

50  00 

16  00 
20  00 
25  00 

50  00 

16  00 
15  00 
20  00 

50  00 

Contingent  fee,  required  of 
all 

*Ivight,  washing  per  year 

Books            _                       _____ 

16  00 
15  00 
20  00 

Total _ 

$306  00 

$263  00 

$226  00 

$194  50 

Where  students  live  in  a  private  family,  the  light  is  included  in  the  price  of  board. 

A  student  holding  a  scholarship  will  reduce  his  expenses  under 
schedule  "Low"  or  "Minimum,"  $30.00  to  $70.00,  according  to  the 
grade  of  his  scholarship.  See  rules  governing  scholarships, 
page  116. 

SELF  HELP 

Lack  of  pecuniary  means  alone  need  not  prevent  young  persons 
of  energy  and  persistent  purpose  from  obtaining  a  college  education. 
Many  find  remunerative  employment  for  leisure  hours  and  vacations 
which  enables  them  to  complete  the  course  free  from  debt.  It 
is  igenerally  true  that  there  is  work  to  be  had  about  town  for  those 
who  want  it.  It  cannot  usually  be  engaged  beforehand.  The 
Christian  Association  will  do  all  it  can  to  aid  students  in  finding 
work. 

There  are  some  opportunities  for  service  in  connection  with  the 
College  open  to  qualified  students. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships,  in  distinction  from  prizes,  are  designed  to  aid 
those  who  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  in  se- 
curing a  college  education.  It  is  not  expected  that  those  whose 
ordinary  expenses  can  be  met  by  parents  or  through  other  sources 
will  apply  for  beneficiary  aid. 

All  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  who  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

i.     Good  scholarship. 

2.  High  personal  character. 

3.  The  need  of  pecuniary  aid. 

4.  Punctuality,  regularity,  and  respect  for  law  and  order  in 
student  life. 

5.  Habits  of  economy  in  the  use  of  both  time  and  money. 
There  are  five  grades  of  scholarships,  as  follows : 

$30.00,  $40.00,  $50.00,  $60.00,  $70.00  a  year. 

Only  the  lowest  grade  of  scholarship  (at  the  rate  of  $30.00  a 
year)  is  granted  to  new  students;  but  subsequent  awards  are  made 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  grades  received  for  the  student's 
work  in  college. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  the  scholarships  are  re-rated  upon 
the  basis  of  the  student's  record  for  scholarship  during  the  previous 
term. 

Students  who  show  proficiency  may  be  given  a  higher  grade 
of  scholarship.  Scholarships  may  be  reduced,  or  withdrawn  entirely, 
in  case  of  failure  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  study,  work  or 
conduct. 

The  following  additional  rules  govern  the  assignment  of  schol- 
arships : 

t.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  blank  forms  provided 
by  the  Committee.  In  the  case  of  new  students,  these  applications 
should  be  filed  as  early  as  possible,  accompanied  by  the  testimon- 
ials indicated  in  the  forms.  All  scholarships  awarded  to  students 
before  admission  are  granted  provisionally,  and  will  be  confirmed 
on  the  1st  of  November  if  the  student  meet  the  five  requirements 
above  mentioned. 

2.     Students    already    holding    scholarships    must    renew    their 
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applications  for  the  succeeding  year  on  or  before  May  151I1  of  each 
year.     Awards  will  be  made  in  June. 

3.  A  scholarship,  having-  been  withdrawn,  may  be  restored 
after  the  lapse  of  a  term,  if  former  deficiencies  are  made  good  and 
no  new  ones  incurred. 

4.  In  awarding  scholarships  preference  is  given  to  regular 
candidates  for  a  degree,  and  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  course 
in  Centre  College. 

GRADATION   OF   SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  system  of  scholarships  based  upon  beneficiary  aid  will  fol- 
low the  grades  which  determine  the  standing  of  a  student  in  Col- 
lege. 

Beneficiary  aid  to  the  value  of  $30.00  will  be  given  for  grade 
D,  but  will  not  be  given  below  that  grade  except  in  cases  of 
marked  faithfulness  in  attendance  and  study. 

Scholarship  allowance  begins  with   grade  C. 

To  become  the  recipient  of  a  $40.00  scholarship,  the  beneficiary 
must  sustain  an  average  of  grade  C;  for  a  $50.00  scholarship  in 
average  of  grade  B ;  for  a  $60.00  scholarship,  an  average  of  grade 
A  ;  for  a  $70.00  scholarship,  he  must  meet  the  special  condition  of 
award  assigned  to  honor  scholarships.  No  students  can  hold  both 
beneficiary  and  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  same  time. 
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LIBRARY,  LABORATORIES  AND  MUSEUM 

The  Library 

The  Library,  located  in  Sayre  Hall,  consists  of  22,000  volumes. 
Some  special  donations,  known  as  the  Mutchmore,  Roberts,  Young, 
Beatty,  Burchard,  and  Miller  collections,  have  been  placed  in  sepa- 
rate alcoves,  and  are  being  increased  from  time  to  time. 

The  Library  of  the  original  Central  University,  at  Richmond, 
has  been  incorporated  with  that  of  the  Centre  College,  and  the 
entire  collection  is  now  arranged  and  catalogued  according  to  the 
decimal  system. 

Laboratories 

Chemistry 

The  department  of  chemistry  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of 
Young  Hall.  There  are  laboratories  well  equipped  for  the 
work  outlined  in  this  catalogue.  The  laboratory  for  the  first-year 
work  extends  along  the  entire  eastern  end  of  the  building;  it  will 
accommodate  112  students.  This  laboratory  is  connected  with  the 
other  portions  of  building  through  the  hall,  which  completely  sur- 
rounds the  inner  court,  and  through  the  main  stock  room,  whi'ch 
opens  into  the  large  lecture  room  and  this,  in  turn  into  the  pri- 
vate office  and  laboratory  of  the  professor  in  charge.  The  west  end 
of  the  building  contains  the  laboratories  for  organic  chemistry 
and  qualitative  chemical  analysis.  The  laboratory  for  quantitative 
chemical  analysis,  a  recitation  room  and  the  balance  room  are  to 
the  north.  Two  laboratories,  one  for  physical  chemistry  and  one 
for   sanitary  chemistry,   are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  desks  in  all  the  laboratories  are  arranged  in  such  fash- 
ion that  the  working  surface  is  unbroken.  Through  the  centre 
of  each  desk  runs  a  lead  lined  trough,  into  which  all  the  water 
from  the  taps  falls,  these  troughs  empty  into  large  alberene  stone 
sinks,  at  the  end  of  each  section  of  desks.  The  water  and  gas 
fixtures  are  placed  over  the  centre  of  the  troughs,  with  convenient 
connections  for  use  on  either  side  of  the  desks.  All  desk  tops, 
except   those   in   the   laboratory   for   organic  chemistry,   which   are 
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of  alberene  stone,  arc  treated  with  a  preparation,  which  makes 
them  practically  impervious  to  reagents. 

The  hoods  in  all  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  are  equipped 
with  the  usual  gas  and  water  connections ;  with  hydrogn,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  these  gases  being  available  at  all  times ;  and 
with  hot  water  baths,  so  arranged  that  when  not  in  use  they  do 
not  obstruct   the   surface  of   the   desk  of   the  hood. 

The  main  lecture  room,  with  seats  for  eighty  students,  ar- 
ranged in  amphitheater  style,  is  supplied  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. There  is  on  tap  at  the  lecture  desk,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  coal  gas,  compressed  air  and  hot  and  cold  water. 
In  rear  of  the  black  boards,  which  are  well  arranged  for  con- 
venience, on  a  sliding  frame  in  such  fashion  that  a  continuous  sur- 
face of  black  board  extends  from  the  height  of  desk  to  the  ceil- 
ing, is  a  large  hood,  lined  with  white  porcelain,  and  fitted  with 
many  useful  conveniences.  Experiments  with  objectionable  gases 
can  be  performed  in  full  view  of  the  class,  without  any  danger  of 
contaminating  the  air  of  the  lecture  room. 

The  private  laboratory  of  the  professor  is  so  located  that 
he  can  watch  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  laboratories  for 
organic  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis.  These  laboratories  are 
separated  by  glass  partititions. 

The  library  for  the  department  of  chemistry  is  located  in  the 
second  floor  of  Young  Hall,  and  is  connected  with  the  physical 
library.  In  it  are  found  two  complete  sets  of  journals,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  English  Chemical  Society  from  the  beginning  in  1841 
and  the  American  Chemical  Journal  from  1880.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  partially  complete  sets,  and  at  all  times  eight  or  ten 
current  copies  of  journals  are  available  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  variety  of  texts  on  nearly  all  phases  of  chemistry 
give   ample   opportunity   for   supplementary  reading 

Physics 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  of  Young  Hall  and  a  large  part 
of  the  first  floor  are  used  for  instruction  in  physics.  The  second 
floor  contains  two  large  laboratories,  one  J2  by  22  and  one  41  by 
22  feet,  a  lecture  room  with  eighty  seats  and  a  recitation  room 
with  forty,  two  rooms  for  apparatus  and  supplies,  the  physics  and 
chemistry  library  and  a  professor's  office  with  private  laboratory 
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adjoining.  On  the  first  floor  are  situated  two  rooms  which  can  be 
darkened  for  photometric  and  spectrographic  work,  a  photographic 
dark  room,  a  laboratory  for  physical  chemistry,  a  room  with  dou- 
ble walls  for  constant  temperature  work,  a  storage  battery  room, 
a  laboratory  with  piers  for  delicate  work  in  electrical  measure- 
ments and  a  dynamo  laboratory.  The  laboratories  are  supplied 
throughout  with  heavy  oak  individual  tables  and  equipped  with 
gas,  water  and  compressed  air  pipes.  Alternating  current  is  sup- 
plied from  the  city  power  plant  and  direct  current  from  a  rotary 
converter  and  storage  batteries.  There  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
apparatus  for  elementary  work  to  allow  of  the  laboratory  experi- 
ments being  conducted  on  the  multiple  plan.  For  more  advanced 
work  there  is  provided  a  good  collection  of  accurate  resistence 
boxes,  sensitive  ballistic  and  dead-beat  galvanometers,  portable 
voltmeters  and  ammeters,  Wheatstone  bridges,  mica  and  paper 
condensers,  induction  coils,  spectroscopes,  a  polariscope,  an  in- 
terferometer, a  Sharp-Millar  photometer,  and  other  apparatus  suit- 
able for  accurate  measurements. 

Biology 

The  biological  laboratories  are  now  located  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  building  of  the  College.  They  include  a  laboratory 
for  general  biology,  for  bacteriology,  for  animal  histology  and 
morphology,  and  for  physiology.  There  is  also  a  large  lecture 
room  and  an  office  and  professor's  private  laboratory.  The  equip- 
ment is  modern  and  includes  thirty-five  microscopes  of  the 
Bausch  and  Lomb  BB4  type,  a  Minot  microtome  for  paraffine  sections, 
paraffine  baths,  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  microtome  for  celloiden 
sections,  and  other  equipment  necessary  in  a  well  organ- 
ized biological  department.  Within  the  past  year  a  very  complete 
bacteriological  equipment  has  been  added.  This  includes  steam 
and  hot  air  sterilizers,  an  autoclave,  a  large  incubator,  serum  in- 
spissator,  etc.  This  department  is  thus  in  a  position  to  devote 
considerable  attention  to  this  important  subject  both  from  its  pre- 
medical  aspect  and  that  of  a  general  economic  value. 

Museum 
The  Museum  is  weil  equipped  with  material    for  illustrations  in  all 

branches  of  geological  study.  The  typical  minerals  are  systematically 
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arranged,  so  that  one  can  see  by  a  glance  at  the  label  where  each 
belongs  in  its  relations  to  others;  the  various  ores,  with  duplicates 
convenient  for  study,  are  provided  for  critical  examination. 

In  palaeontology,  fossils  typical  of  all  the  epochs  are  on  the 
shelves  and  in  the  work-room  for  special  inspection.  The  rarer 
forms,  such  as  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  Pterodactylus,  Dino- 
saurus,  Glyptodon,  and  Megatherium,  are  represented  by  Ward's 
casts,  supplied  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Scott. 

The  Museum  has  been  enriched  lately  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Knott,  of  Lebanon,  Ky.,  who  has  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity the  valuable  collection  of  his  father,  the  late  W.  T.  Knott. 

This  was  probably  the  finest  private  collection  in  the  State,  and 
is  especially  valuable  for  many  local  type  specimens  of  fossils. 
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PRIZES 

The  Henry  Barret  Boyle   Prize 

The  Henry  Barret  Boyle  Prize,  established  by  Gen.  J.  T.  Boyle, 
is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  Latin  student  of  the  Sophomore 
class,  provided  that  the  contestant's  work  in  every  other  department 
is  of  a  high  order.  The  prize  consists  of  a  valuable  gold  watch 
appropriately  engraved.  The  award  is  publicly  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Ormond  Beatty  Alumni  Prize 

In  1886  the  Alumni  of  Centre  College  contributed  a  fund  of 
$1,000  to  signalize  the  completion  of  President  Beatty's  fifty  years' 
service  to  his  alma  mater.  The  annual  interest  on  this  fund  is 
publicly  awarded  on  Commencement  Day  to  the  student  of  the 
Senior  class  who  has  the  best  record  for  punctuality,  deportment 
and  scholarship.  In  determining  this  award  account  is  taken  of 
Senior  work  only. 

Oratorical  Prize 

An  oratorical  contest  between  the  two  literary  societies  is  held 
annually.  The  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  consist 
of  two  gold  medals  presented  by  the  College.  The  date  of  this 
contest  is  Monday  evening  of  Commencement  week. 

The  Sidney  J.  Johnson  Prize 

This  prize  was  established  by  Mrs.  Johnson  as  a  memorial  of 
her  deceased  husband,  Sidney  J.  Johnson,  an  alumnus  of  Central 
University.  The  prize,  a  gold  watch,  is  awarded  in  June  to  that 
student  of  the  Junior  class  who  during  the  year  has  attained  the 
highest  general  average  in  all  his  studies. 

The  William  Ernst  Prize 

This  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  Hon.  Richard  P.  Ernst,  of 
Covington,  as  a  memorial  of  his  father,  Mr.  William  Ernst.  The 
gift,  amounting  to  $75.00,  is  awarded  in  three  prizes  of  $25.00  each 
to  the  three  ranking  men  in  the  Inter-Society  Debate. 
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The  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Prize 

The  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  of  New  York  City,  offer  a 
morocco  bound  edition  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  valued  at  $30, 
for  excellence  in  some  phase  of  English.  The  terms  of  award 
are  decided  upon  from  year  to  year  by  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Honor  Scholarships. 

A  scholarship  of  $70.00  is  offered  to  that  member  of  each  class 
below  the  Senior  year  who  maintains  the  highest  general  average 
in  scholarship  in  the  regular  studies  of  his  class  and  whose  deport- 
ment and  punctuality  are  correspondingly  worthy.  The  winners  of 
these  scholarships  will  be  announced  at  Commencement  and  the 
scholarship  will  be  available  during  the  next  session. 

BEQUESTS 

Friends  of  the  College  desiring  to  make  provision  for  legacies 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  President.  The  legal  forms 
are  given  below : 

The  Corporate  Name 

The  corporate  name  of  this  institution  is,  "Central  University  of 
Kentucky." 

Form  of  Bequest 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  The  Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  located 
at  Danville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky— said  Centre  College  being 
the  academical  department  of  said  Central  University — the  follow- 
ing"—  (here  describe  the  thing  or  property  given.) 

If  the  donor  or  testator  desire  that  the  money,  stock,  or  prop- 
erty shall  be  devoted  to  a  particular  professorship,  department, 
scholarship  or  medal,  etc.,  he  will,  after  describing  the  property  or 
thing  given  as  indicated  above,  add  the  following: 

"To  be  held  in  trust  and  used  by  said  Central  University  of 
Kentucky  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees thereof,  for"  (here  describe  the  particular  use  desired  to  be 
made  of  the  fund,  or  its  annual  interest). 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The  general  principles  of  the  College  government  are  era- 
braced  in  the  following  statement : 

Since  the  sole  aim  of  the  Trustees  in  framing  the  College  laws 
and  regulations,  and  that  of  the  Faculty  in  administering  them, 
is  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  the  students,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  everyone  will  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  them.  The 
government  of  the  College  is  intended  to  be  mild,  granting  to  each 
student  all  privileges  and  enjoyments  consistent  with  his  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  his  associates;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  firm, 
enforcing  obedience  to  all  the  restraints  and  restrictions  which  the 
Trustees  or  the  Faculty  shall  deem  it  their  duty  to  enjoin.  If  any 
offend  against  the  rules,  their  reformation  will  be  strictly  aimed  at 
so  far  as  practicable,  and  no  severe  or  humiliating  penalty  will  be 
inflicted,  except  when  the  paramount  interests  of  the  institution  de- 
mand it.  The  students  are  treated  as  gentlemen  and  are  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  as  such. 

The  general  rules  of  the  College  are  formulated  in  the  Hand- 
book of  College  Legislation,  and  all  students  are  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  book. 

Honor  System 

By  a  practically  unanimous  vote,  the  student  body,  in  October, 
1906,  adopted  the  Honor  System  in  examinations.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, administered  by  the  students  themselves,  there  is  no  watching 
by  any  officer  of  the  College  during  examinations,  but  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  write  on  his  paper  a  pledge  that  he  has  neither 
given  nor  received  help  in  connection  with  the  examination. 
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PRIZEMEN,   1907-1908 


The  Ormond  Beatty  Alumni  Prize 
Winchester   Stuart,   Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  Henry  Barret  Boyle  Latin   Prize 
Cecil  Van   Meter  Crabb,   Eminence,  Ky. 

The  Sidney  J.  Johnson   Prize 
Jack   Hynes   McChord,    Springfield,   Ky. 

Oratorical  Prize 
First  Prize  :  John  Shuck  McElroy,  Springfield,  Ky. 
Second  Prize :  Dewitt  Collins  Lee,  Covington,  Ky. 

The  William  Ernst  Prize 

Logan   McKee  Cheek,  Danville,  Ky. 

John    Shuck   McElroy,    Springfield,    Ky. 

Benjamin  H.    Sachs,   Louisville,   Ky. 

Honor  Scholarships 

Junior  Class :  Lawrence  Inglis  McQueen,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 
Sophomore  Class :  Cecil  Van  Meter  Crabb,  Eminence,  Ky. 
Freshman   Class :   Robert   Dorscy  Andrews,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Valedictorian 

Winchester    Stuart,   Owensboro,   Ky. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED,  JUNE,  1908 

Degrees  in   Course 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Harry  Burton  Boyd 
Henry  Lander  Crockett 
William  Enoch 
Fred  Aken  Glass 
Charles  Kincaid  Hay 
William  Higgins  Hopper 
Edgar  E.  Hume 
Coleman  Hamilton  Lassing 
DeWitt  Collins  Lee 
Robert  Caldwell  McChord 
Bruning  McConnell 
Robert   Gibson  Richardson 
Winchester  Stuart 
William  Henry  Wadsworth 
Thomas  Graham  Watkins 
Albert  Daniel  Wingate 
James  Craddock  Wood 

Bachelor  of  Science 
George  Woodson  Morris 
Joseph  Walker  Wallingford 
Howard  Stuart  Warner 

Master  of  Arts 
James  Llewellyn  Crenshaw 
Logan  Berry  English 
Edmund  Shackleford  Lee 
William  Lyne   Starling 

Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Laws 
James  Robert  Howerton,  D.  D. 
Baxter  P.  Fullerton,  D.  D. 


Doctor  of  Divinity 


James  Lapsley  McKee 


Columbus,  Ga 

Carlisle,  Ky 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky 

Booneville,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Stanford,  Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Union,  Ky 

Covington,  Ky 

Lebanon,  Ky 

Ashland,   Ky 

Somerset,  Ky 

Owensboro,  Ky 

Maysville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Munfordville,  Ky 


Fulton,  Ky. 
Mt.  Carmel,  Ky. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 


Dermott,  Ark. 

Cecilian,  Ky. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 


Lexington,  Va. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Prizemen- 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  CENTRE  COLLEGE 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Bradford,  Homer  Theodore,  Falmouth,  Ky 

B.  S.  Centre  College,  1901,  B.  M.  E.  Kentucky  State  College,  1903 

Chemistry,  Physics 

Colton,  Francis  Willoughby,  Ford  Wick,  Va. 

A.  B.,  Centre  College,  1906;  A.  B.,  Yale,  1907 

Law 


Dosker,  Nicholas  Herman, 

A.  B.,  Centre  College,  1907 
Law 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Darnall,  John  Palmer  Flemingsburg,  Ky. 

A.   B.  Centre  College,  1907 

German,  French 


Hume,  Edgar  E. 


A.  B.   Centre  College,   1908 
German,  Chemistry 


Lee,  Dewitt  Collins 

A.  B.   Centre  College,   1908 
Physics,  Chemistry 

McChord,  Robert  Caldwell 

A.  B.   Centre  College,  1908 

French,  Bacteriology 

Watkins,  Thomas  Graham 

A.   B.   Centre   College,   1908 
English,  Jurisprudence 

Watkins,  Shelton  Hughes 

French,  Bacteriology 


Frankfort,  Ky. 


Covington,  Ky. 


Lebanon,  Ky. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


Owensboro,  Ky. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Senior  Class 


Alley,  George  Louis 
Bach,  Grannis 
Cassidy,  Hugh 
Cave,  Henry  Wisdom 
Collins,  Gyfford   Davidson 
Durham,  Milton  Mitchell 
Hager,  Lawrence  White 
Lee,  Madison  Johnson 
McChord,  Jack  Hynes 
McConnell,  Edward  Ford 
McElroy,   John   Shuck 
McQueen,  Lawrence  Inglis 
Miller,  Samuel  Houston 
Raworth,  Malcolm  Dunbar 
Sachs,   Benjamin   H. 
Vinson,  Fred  Moore 
Voris,  Hugh  Allen 


Fulton,  Ky. 

Jackson,  Ky. 

Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Springfield,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Springfield,  Ky. 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Richwood,  Ky. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisa,  Ky. 

Burgin,  Ky. 


Junior  Class 


Crabb,  Cecil  Van  Meter 

Faulconer,  Elijah  Potter 

Gilcher,  Frank  Neutzel 

Hendrie,  Joseph  Munier 

Hess,  Frederick  Ireland  Shannon 

Hopkins,  Walter  Alves 

Hudson,   Shirley 

St.  Clair,  Henry  Shelton 

Wallace,  Guy 

Williams,   Richard   Gott 


Sophomore  Class 


Adler,   Herman   Scrugham 
Allen,   Charles   Edward 
Allen.  Andrew  Darnall 


Eminence,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Central  City,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Wickliffe,  Ky. 

Lancaster,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Benton,  Ky. 

Somerset,  Ky. 


Danville,  Ky. 
Maysville,  Ky. 
Elizaville,   Ky. 


Students 
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Anderson,  William  Clayton 
Andrews,  Robert  Dorsey 
Bethel,   James  Worthington 
Caldwell,   William   Perkins 
Crenshaw,   David   Dudley 
Fleece,  Charles  Leslie 
Frank,  Louis  Wallace 
Gibbons,  Marrs  Rossell 
Glascock,  Joseph  William 
Gray,  Dudley  Dye 
Hoge,  Peyton  Harrison 
Long,  Herschel  Allen 
Mason,  John  Thomas 
Metcalfe,  John  Thomas 
Miller,  William  McClannahan 
Nourse,  James  Eartrim 
Quisenberry,  Thomas  Edwin 
Reid,   Horace  Withers 
Ryan,  Phillips  H. 
Seelbach,  Louis 
Tabb,  Abisha  Frank 
Todd,  William  Robert 
Walker,  Caldwell  Reghell 
Webber,  Thomas  Edward 
Wedekind,  Carl  L. 


Freshman  Class 


Arnold,  Joseph  Irvin 
Ashlock,  William  R. 
Bates,  Edgar  Flemming 
Bird,  Thomas  Branch 
Boulware,  J.  Powell 
Boyd,  Columbus  Mills 
Breatlrtt,  James 
Brophy,  Joseph  Francis 
Brownell,  Hal  ford  Hume 
Burnam,  Paul 
Caldwell,  William  Logan 
Carpenter,  James  Henry 


Danville,  Ky. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Danville,   Ky. 

Danville,   Ky. 

Dermott,  Ark. 

Campbellsville,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Williamstown,  Ky. 

Latonia,  Ky. 

Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Pineville,  Ky. 

Richwood,  Ky. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Beard,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Sonora,  Ky. 

Columbia,  Ky. 

Silerville,  Ky. 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Versailles,  Ky 
Glendale,  Ky 
Danville,  Ky, 

Shelbyville,  Ky 

Eminence,  Ky 
Spartanburg,  S.  C 

Frankfort,  Ky, 
Jackson,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Richmond,  Ky 
Danville,  Ky 

Covington,  Ky 
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Cave,  Edward  A. 
Chapman,  Hugh  Hardin 
Chatham,  David  Ray 
Chinn,  Clement 
Chrisman,  Robert  J. 
Cleek,  Matthew 
Davant,  Joseph  Allison 
Davis,   Jackson    Curry 
Dorsey,  Howard  A. 
Dorsey,  John  L. 
Du  Relle,  Frederick  Leib 
Ferguson,  Hugh 
Gaven,  John  J. 
Glass,  William   Sinclair 
Gray,  William  Henry 
Hardin,  J.  Harold 
Herndon,   Charles  Allen 
Hornbeak,   Paul   Moultrie 
Hughes,  Miller 
Irvine,  John  Craig 
Johnson,  Carroll 
Kinnaird,  Virgil  G. 
Lambuth,   Benjamin   Letcher 
Lee,  James  Ambrose 
Le  Master,  Joseph  Patterson 
Lyons,  John  Sprole 
McClure,  William  Crooks 
Nichols,  Henry  Lyons 
Nichols,  Charles 
Orr,  Harvey  H. 
Pogue,  Edgar  Mitchell 
Prichard,  Edward  Fretwell 
Ramsey,  James  Karr 
Raymond,  Philip 
Rogers,   Joseph 
Rogers,  William  H. 
Stark,  Thomas  Edward 
Smith,  David  Stokeley 
Stultz,  M.  Ewing 


Paducah,  Ky. 

Morganfield,  Ky. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Verona,  Ky. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Carlisle,  Ky. 

Henderson,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Paris,  Ky. 

Fulton,  Ky. 

Versailles,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

London,  Ky. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Fulton,  Ky. 

Wickliffe,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Lancaster,  Ky. 

Seattle,   Wash. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Fulton,  Ky. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Paris,  Ky. 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Versailles,   Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Columbia,  Ky. 
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Sutterlin,  William   Frederick 
Timony,  Arthur  W. 
Waller,  James  William 
Watkins,  D.  Griffith 
Webster,  Henry  Archibald 
Whayne,  John  M. 
Whitehouse,   Carlisle   Sea 
Wilkinson,    Edwin    Floyd 
Wilson,  Fletcher 
Wood,   George  Twynam 


Special  Students 


Buchanan,  Fred  Hoskins 
Coleman,  David  Walter 
Conrad,  James  V. 
Duffy,  William  M. 
Elkin,  S.  B. 
Fox,  Edgar  Lee 
Fox,  William  Rice 
Hendy,  Hayden 
Hogg,  William  St.  Clair 
Holt,  Homer  E. 
Lee,  David  Rowland 
Lewis,  William  Henry 
Moorman,   Roy   Evan 
Pogue,  Robert  Bedford 
Price,  Joseph  Francis 
Wise,  Keith  B. 


Frankfort,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Paris,  Ky 

Owensboro,  Ky 

Danville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Versailles,  Ky 

Taylorsville,  Ky 

Shelbyville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 


Campbellsville,  Ky. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

Finchville,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Lancaster,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Lancaster,  Ky. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Booneville,  Ky. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Hyden,  Ky. 

Hardinsburg,  Ky. 

Danville,  Ky. 

Lancaster,  Ky. 

Leesburg,  Va. 
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NECROLOGY 

Centre  College 

1841.     Josiah  Ellis  Lee,  A.   B.     June  24,   1908. 
1845.     George   Owen   Barnes,  A.   B.     April  4,   1908. 
1847.     Richard   Valentine,  A.   B.     March  24,   1908. 
1854.     George    Dunlap   Fisher,   January  20,    1909. 
James  Venable  Logan,  A.  B.     July  8,  1908. 

1857.  Evaristc    Joseph    Joffrion.     May,    1908. 

Thomas  Beattie  Weakley,  A.   B.     September  20,   1908. 

1858.  James  Bennett,  A.  B.     October  30,   1908. 
Henry  Taylor   Noel.     May  6,   1908. 

William    Francis    Singleton.     December    13,    1908. 
1S59.     John   David   Bryan,   A.   B.     November  28,   1908. 

William   Harrison   Gentry.     May  5,   1908. 
i860.     Edmund  John  Anderson,  A.   B.     January  26,   1908. 
1861.     Philip    Barbour    Bate.     January    2y,    1909. 

Henry  Wallace    Caldwell.     January   14,   1909. 

Daniel  Bealle  Waggener,  A.  B.     January  2,  1909. 
1864.     Thomas  Fry  Barbee.     January   13,   1909. 

Robert  Lyle  Irvine,  A.  B.  January  2,  1909. 
1866.     Henry   Neill.     September   1,   1908. 

1878.     Melville  McKee  Vaughan,  A.   B.     September  30,   1908. 
1892.     Henry  Livingstone  Godsey,  A.  B.     September  22,   1908. 

Kirk   Kinnaird   Kerby.     January  26,   1909. 
1896.     John   Lane   Norris.     November   1,    1908. 
1903.     Edward  Courtney  Davis,  B.   S.     March   18,   1908. 
1905.     Earl  Marshall  Dycus.    August  14,  1908. 

Central  University 

1883.     Willson  Sterne,  B.  S.     May  23,  1908. 

1887.     Thomas  Harrison  Shipp,  B.  S.     October  12,  1906. 


THE  COLLEGE 
OF  LAW 
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CALENDAR 


1909 

January   4  Monday — Winter   term   begins. 

February  22  Washington's   Birthday — Holiday. 

March    12  Friday — Winter    term    ends. 

March  15  Monday — Spring  term  begins. 

May  28  Friday — Senior   examinations   end. 

June  4  Friday — Final   examinations   end. 

June  9  Wednesday — Annual  Commercement. 

Summer  Vacation,  June  10 — Sept.   14. 


September   15 


Wednesday — Fall  term  begins 

f  Thursday 
November  25,  26     {Friday 

December  22  Wednesday — Fall  term   ends 


[•Thanksgiving   Holiday. 
Christmas    Vacation,    Dec.    23,    1909 — Jan.    3,    1910 


1910 

January  4  ,   ,     Tuesday — Winter   term   begins. 

February  22  Washington's   Birthday — Holiday. 

March   18  Friday — Winter  term  ends. 

March  21  Monday — Spring   term   begins. 

May  27  Friday — Senior    examinations    end. 

June  3  Friday — Final  examinations  end. 

June   8  Wednesday — Annual    Commencement. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HINITT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 
President  of  the  University. 

ARCHIBALD  HALL  THROCKMORTON,  A.  M,  LL.  B., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law. 


FACULTY 


ARCHIBALD  HALL  THROCKMORTON,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Professor   of   Constitutional  Law,   the  Law   of  Property,   and 
Contracts. 

CHARLES  HENRY  RODES,  A.  B, 

Professor  of  Equity  and  Corporation  Law. 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  PRICE,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Professor   of   Criminal  Law  and   Procedure  and   the  Law   of 
Evidence. 

HENRY  JACKSON,  LL.  B, 

Professor  of  Pleading  and  Practice. 

Hon.  MICHAEL  C.  SAUFLEY, 
Lecturer  on  Federal  Procedure. 

LIon.  JAMES  DENTON, 

Lecturer  on  Appellate  Practice. 

Hon.  W.  CONN  BELL, 

Lecturer  on  Examination  of  Land  Titles. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ROBERTS,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Assistant  in  Practice. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  VORIS,  A.  B., 
Librarian. 
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HISTORY 

In  the  separate  growth  and  development  of  the  Centre  Col- 
lege and  the  Central  University,  the  need  was  felt  in  each  for  a 
Department  of  Law,  in  which  especially  the  graduates  of  the  Acad- 
emic Departments  might  pursue  their  studies  until  equipped  for  the 
bar. 

Such  a  department  was  early  established  at  the  Central  Uni- 
versity at  Richmond,  but  after  several  years,  the  professors,  who 
were  also  practicing  attorneys,  moved  away,  and  the  Law  School 
was  suspended.  In  the  fall  of  1898,  it  was  reorganized  under  more 
favorable  auspices,  with  the  veteran  law  teacher,  Hon.  William 
Chenault,  as  Dean,  and  Mr.  Richard  White  Miller  as  Associate 
Professor,  and  these  two  gentlemen  conducted  the  school  until  its 
removal  to  Danville. 

The  Danville  Law  School  was  established  in  1894.  Through 
the  efforts  of  President  William  C.  Young,  Ex-Governor  J.  Proc- 
tor Knott  was  induced  to  give  up  his  practice  at  Frankfort  and 
come  to  Danville,  where,  as  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  he  devoted 
his  entire  time  for  the  next  seven  years  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
Associated  with  Ex-Governor  Knott  were  Hon.  Robert  P.  Jacobs 
and  Hon.  John  W.  Yerkes,  whose  lectures,  like  those  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Knott,  were  eagerly  sought  by  the  students.  When  several 
years  later,  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Yerkes,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
other  work,  gave  up  their  positions  in  the  School,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  Robert  T.  Quisenberry  and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Rodes. 
Ex-Governor  Knott  remained  at  the  head  of  the  School  until  June, 
1901,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health  he  resigned  and  retired 
from  active  work. 

At  the  same  time,  the  consolidation  of  the  Centre  College  and 
the  Central  University  was  effected,  and  the  Law  Department  of 
the  consolidated  institution  was  established  at  Danville  under  the 
name  of  the  College  of  Law  of  Central  University.  Hon.  Thomas 
P.  Hill,  of  Stanford,  was  elected  temporary  Dean,  and,  with  Mr. 
Rodes  and  Mr.  Arthur  C.  VanWinkle,  carried  on  the  work  of 
instruction  during  the  session  of  1901-2.  In  June,  1902,  the  pres- 
ent Dean  was  elected,  under  whom  and  his  associates  the  School 
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was  reorganized,  new  quarters  were  obtained,  and  the  course  much 
extended 

Since  then,  owing  largely  to  the  generous  gifts  of  Mrs.  Robert 
P.  Jacobs,  the  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  the  library  especially  has  been  enlarged.  The  attendance  has 
grown,  and  the  prospects  of  the  school  are  brighter  than  ever  for 
increased  patronage  and  usefulness. 

Admission 

Applicants  for  admission  as  candidates  for  a  degree  must  be 
at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  a  preliminary  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  of  a  graduate  from  a  high  school.  The 
educational  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  the  presentation  of 
certificate  or  by  examination  before  the  Dean.  Applicants  unable 
to  satisfy  the  educational  requirements  may  be  admitted  as  special 
students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  and,  upon  subsequently  mak- 
ing up   entrance  conditions,  may  become  candidates   for  a  degree. 

Studies  in  the  Centre  College 

Students  matriculating  in  the  Law  School  have  the  privilege 
of  attending,  free  of  charge,  any  lectures  and  recitations  in  the 
Centre  College.  Abundant  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  the  student 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  his  earlier  education  and  to  fit  himself 
for  intellectual  leadership  in  active  life.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended that  students  who  have  not  had  a  college  education  take 
at  least  one  course  each  term  in  English  or  American  History,  Po- 
litical Science,  Economics,  or  Literature,  as  they  may  have  oppor- 
tunity. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  for  admission  who  have  completed  courses  of 
study  in  other  law  schools  of  approved  standing  will,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Faculty,  and  upon  presentation  of  the  proper  cer- 
tificates, be  given  corresponding  credit  for  such  courses. 

Special  Students 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  the  regular  course  pre- 
scribed  for  candidates   for  a   degree,  but  upon  assigning  satisfac- 
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tory  reasons,  they  may  be  given  special  permission  to  take  an 
elective  course.  In  this  way,  students  are  afforded  opportunity  to 
devote  special  attention  to  those  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
the  bar  in  their  respective  states. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Kentucky  must  pass 
an  examination  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  a  district  in  which  the 
applicant  does  not  reside,  in  the  following  subjects: 

The  common  law;  equity  jurisprudence;  constitutional  law, 
federal  and  state;  criminal  law;  real  property;  contracts;  pleading; 
evidence ;  negotiable  instruments ;  torts ;  corporations,  public  and 
private. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  method  of  intruction  pursued  is  by  means  of  text-books, 
lectures  and  illustrative  cases,  coupled  with  a  daily  quiz  on  the 
topic  assigned.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  this  way  the  best 
results  are  achieved.  It  is  believed  that  the  student  should  have  in 
his  hands  for  careful  study  at  least  a  brief  text  in  which  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  subject  are  developed,  and  that  these  prin- 
ciples should  then  be  illustrated  by  the  reading  of  selected  cases, 
the  whole  being  accompanied  by  a  searching  quiz  on  the  part  of 
the  professor  as  a  test  of  the  student's  accuracy,  and  by  further 
oral  exposition  and  discussion.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  develop 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  the  law  and  their  application  in 
specific  instances.  At  the  end  of  each  term  final  examinations  are 
held  on  all  the  work  covered  during  the  term,  and  the  last  month 
during  the  Senior  year  is  devoted  to  a  general  review  of  the  whole 
course,  with  special  reference  to  preparation  of  the  graduates  for 
admission  to  the  bar. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


The  curriculum  is  arranged  for  a  course  of  two  years  of  nine 
months  each,  students  taking  the  first  year's  work  being  known  as 
Juniors  and  those  in  second  year  as  Seniors.  The  work  of  each 
session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  ending  respectively  at  Christ- 
mas, the  Friday  nearest  the  middle  of  March,  and  Commence- 
ment. After  a  subject  is  taken  up,  recitations  are  held  upon  it 
daily  until  it  is  completed,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  thus  con- 
centrating the  student's  attention,  betfer  results  are  obtained  than  by 
instruction  in  a  number  of  subjects  concurrently,  with  recitations  at 
longer  intervals.  The  studies  during  the  first  year  consist  chiefly 
of  substantive  law,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  second  year  is 
devoted  to  procedure  and  its  kindred  branches.  The  work  is  fur- 
ther so  arranged  that  it  can  be  begun  with  any  term,  and  hitherto, 
some  of  the  most  successful  students  have  been  those  entering 
after  the  Christmas  holidajrs.  It  is  strongly  urged,  however,  that 
wherever  possible,  the  student  should  enter  promptly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fall  term. 

An  outline  of  the  courses  of  instruction  is  given  below : 

Junior  Year 

(i)     Elementary  Law — Professor  Throckmorton. 

This  course  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  consists  of  lectures  on  the  various  systems  of  law,  the  com- 
mon law  in  its  application  to  modern  American  law,  the  sources 
of  modern  municipal  law,  and  an  analysis  of  the  whole  field  of 
law.  The  student  is  required  to  read  portions  of  Blackstone's  and 
Kent's  Commentaries  and  certain  illustrative  cases. 

(2)  Contracts — Professor    Throckmorton. 

Clark  on  Contracts  (second  edition),  Huff  cut  and  Woodruff's 
American  Cases  on  Contracts  (second  edition),  the  Professor's 
notes. 

(3)  Agency — Professor  Throckmorton. 

This  course  includes  not  only  the  subject  of  principal  and 
agent,  but  also  that  of  master  and  servant. 

Huff  cut  on  Agency    (second  edition).     Selected  cases. 
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(4)  Real  Property,  Wills  and  Administration— Professor 
Throckmorton. 

Tiedeman  on  Real  Property  (third  edition),  Gates's  Cases  on 
Real  Property,  Lectures  and  the  Professor's  notes. 

(5)  Constitutional  '  Law,  Federal  and  State — Professor 
Throckmorton. 

Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  (third  edition) 
Boyd's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law. 

(6)  Domestic   Rehtions — Professor   Throckmorton. 

Long  on  Domestic  Relations,  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Domestic 
Relations. 

(7)  Personal  Property — Professor  Throckmorton. 
Instruction  is  given  on  the  subjects  of  title  by  occupancy  and 

title  by  gifts  by  means  of  lectures  and  illustrative  cases.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  more  important  subject  of  sales  is  based  on  a  text-book 
and  cases. 

Benjamin's  Principles  of  Sales,  Benjamin's  Cases  on  Sales. 

(  8  I     Bailments  and   Carriers — Professor   Price. 

Laws  on  on  Bailments,  Selected  cases. 

(9)  Negotiable       Instruments    —    Professor       Throckmorton. 
1  luff  cut's  Cases  on  Negotiable  Instruments. 

(10)  Brief  Making — Professor  Throckmorton. 

This  course  runs  throughout  the  year  and  includes  such  sub- 
jects as  American  law  publications,  how  to  find  the  law,  how  to 
use  decisions  and  statutes,  and  the  brief  on  appeal.  Each  student 
is  required  to  prepare  several  briefs  during  the  session. 

Abbott's  Brief-Making  and  the  Use  of  Law  Books. 

Senior  Year 

(1)  Common  Law  Pleading — Professor  Jackson. 
Shipman's  Common  Law  Pleading.     Lectures  and  the  Profes 

sor's  notes. 

(2)  Code  Pleading  and  Practice — Professor  Jackson. 

Bliss  on  Code  Pleading,  Selected  Cases,  and  the  Professor's 
notes. 

(3)  Equity  Jurisprudence — Professor  Rodes. 
Eaton  on  Equity,  Lectures  and  the  Professor's  notes. 

(4)  Corporations — Professor  Rodes. 


Courses  of  Study 
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Clark  on   Corporations.     Lectures  and  Selected  Cases. 

(5)  Insurance — Professor  Jackson. 

This  course  covers  the  essential  principles  of  fire,  life  and  ma- 
rine insurance. 

Elliott  on  Insurance,  Elliott's  Cases  on  Insurance. 

(6)  Partnership — Professor   Price. 

Mechem's  Elements  of  Partnership.     Selected  Cases. 

(7)  Evidence — Professor  Price. 

McKelvey  on  Evidence  (second  edition),  Gates's  Cases  on  Evi- 
dence. 

(8)  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure — Professor  Price. 

Clark's    Criminal   Lazv,   Bcale's    Criminal   Pleading    and   Prac- 


(9)  Torts — Professor   Rodes. 

Burdick  on  Torts,  Bnrdick's  Cases  on  Torts. 

(10)  Conflict   of   Laws — Professor   Throckmorton. 
Minor's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

(11)  Special  Lectures  by  Judge  Saufley  and  Judge  Bell  on 
Appellate  Practice,  Federal  Procedure  and  Examination  of  Land 
Titles. 

Scheme  of  Lectures 


Juniors 


Seniors 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


Third 
Term 


The  Common  Law 

Contracts 

Agency 

Use  of  Law  Books 

Real  Property 
Domestic  Relations 
Personal  Property 
Brief  Making 

Constitutional  Law 
Bailments  and  Carriers 
Negotiable  Instruments 


Common  Law  Pleading 

Corporations 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

Examination  of  Laud  Titles 

Code  Pleading 
Appellate  Practice 
Equity  Jurisprudence 
Partnership 
Conflict  of  Laws 

Evidence 

Torts 

Federal  Procedure 

Insurance 


Law  Debating  Society 

Proctor  Knott  Law  Debating  Society  meets  fortnightly 
opportunity  from  the  very  begin- 
the    oral     discussion    and    application 


The  J 

and     affords     the     student 
ning    of     his     course     for 
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of  the  principles  of  law.  The  society  is  conducted  by  the 
students  themselves,  but  the  questions  for  debate  are  furnished 
by  the  professors,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  present  at  every  meet- 
ing, and  is  expected,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  to  give  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  points  under  discussion. 

Moot  Court 

In  connection  with  the  regular  courses  in  Pleading  and  Prac- 
tice, the  students  are  constantly  required  to  draw  all  kinds  of  plead- 
ings, which  are  examined  and  criticised  by  the  professor  in  pres- 
ence of  the  class.  The  class  in  Real  Property  is  also  utilized  as  a 
school  of  conveyancing,  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  pre- 
pare deeds,  wills,  contracts,  leases,  etc.  Early  in  January  the  Moot 
Court  is  organized,  and  thereafter  meets  once  a  week  until  the 
end  of  the  session.  Here  the  students  are  given  valuable  practice 
in  pleading  and  procedure  under  both  the  common  law  and  code 
systems,  embracing  also  criminal  procedure  and  procedure  in  the 
courts  of  equity. 

Law  Library 

The  Law  Library  consists  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Ency- 
clopedias, Text  Books,  Reports  and  Digests,  and  is  located  in  the 
large  and   comfortable  room   immediately  over  the   recitation  hall. 

In  March,  1903,  the  Library  was  greatly  enlarged  through 
the  generous  gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Jacobs  of  the  law  library  of 
her  husband,  the  late  Hon.  Robert  P.  Jacobs,  as  a  memorial  of 
Mr.  Jacobs'  former  connection  with  the  Law  School  and  of  his 
abiding  interest  in  its  welfare.  Since  then  further  valuable  dona- 
tions to  the  Library  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  Jacobs,  Air.  Frank 
Flaig,  the  Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Company,  Hon.  John  D. 
Carroll,  and  Mr.  Charles  F„  Beach,  Jr. 

In  1907  an  endowment  of  $1,000  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
the  income  from  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library.  This  fund,  together  with  the  incidental  fee  of  one  dollar 
a  term  paid  by  each  student,  provides  the  means  for  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Library.  During  the  session  of  1908-9,  a  number 
of  valuable  Reports  have  been  added. 

The  Library  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  librarian, 
and  is  open  all  day.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  free  use  of 
it  in  connection  with  their  daily  recitations,  and  more  especially  in 
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preparing  briefs,  and  in  the  work  of  the  law  debating  society  and 
the  Moot  Court. 

The  Library  is  supplied  with  a  typewriter  of  standard  make, 
free  use  of  which  is  had  by  the  students. 

Law  School  Building 

The  south  wing  of  the  Old  College  building  has  been  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Law  School.  The  large  recitation  hall  on  the  first 
floor  has  been  handsomely  fitted  up  with  new  individual  desks  with 
writing  arms  attached,  while  the  library  in  the  room  on  the  second 
floor  is  accessible  at  all  times  both  from  the  recitation  room  and 
the  outside. 

Examinations  and  Degree 

A  grade  of  seventy-five  per  cent  is  required  as  a  passing  mark 
in  all  studies,  and  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  regular 
class  work,  and  that  of  the  Moot  Court  and  other  assigned  work, 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  is  conferred  upon  the  student. 

Honors  and  Prizes 

1.  Faculty  Prize. — To  that  member  of  the  Junior  class  who 
attains  the  highest  general  average  of  proficiency  during  the  ses- 
sion, is  annually  awarded  a  copy  of  Black's  Law  Dictionary. 

2.  The  Jacobs  Prize — This  prize  has  been  established  by  Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Jacobs  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband,  Hon.  Robert  P. 
Jacobs,  a  former  Professor  in  the  Law  School.  It  consists  of  $25.00 
in  law  books  to  be  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  Senior 
class  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  the  work  of  that 
year. 

3.  Law  School  Oration. — One  member  of  the  graduating 
class  is  selected  each  year  by  the  Faculty  to  deliver  an  oration, 
known  as  the  Law  School  Oration,  on  Commencement  Day. 
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EXPENSES 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  Law  School  is  $75  for  the  session,  pay- 
able in  three  equal  installments  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  terms.  For  students  attending  the  full  course  of  lectures 
in  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  the  tuition  fee  is  $100.  Stu- 
dents matriculating  after  the  opening  of  the  session  will  be  charged 
in  proportion.  An  incidental  fee  of  $3  per  session  is  charged  to 
cover  use  of  the  Library  and  typewriter  and  damage  to  property. 
A  further  fee  of  $7  is  charged  upon  graduation  to  cover  cost  of 
diploma  and  commencement  expenses. 

The  cost  of  books  will  vary.  If  all  are  bought  new,  the  t  tal 
cost  of  those  used  in  the  entire  two  years'  course  is  about  $60.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  wait  until  they  reach  Danville  before  pur- 
chasing their  books,  as  special  arrangements  are  made  by  which 
they  are  furnished  through  the  Librarian  at  reduced  prices. 

Good  board  may  be  had  in  private  homes  in  Danville  at  from 
$3.50  to  $5.00  per  week,  or  by  rooming  in  Breckinridge  Hall  or 
the  College  Home,  these  expenses  may  be  reducd  to  from  $2.50  to 
$3  per  week. 

It  is  believed  that  owing  to  the  connection  of  the  Law  School 
with  the  University,  and  opportunity  is  afforded  the  law  students 
for  comfortable  living  at  very  moderate  expense  quite  unusual 
with  professional  students. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

A.  H.  Throckmorton,  Dean, 

Danville,  Ky. 
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DEGREES    CONFERRED   JUNE,    1908 

Davidson,  Archibald  Ulrich  Marion 

Haney,  William  Henry  Danville 

Letcher,  Gibney  Oscar.  Henderson 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College) 

Pierce,   Charles  Orrin  Butte,   Mont. 

Young,  Edward  Livingston  Madisonville 

(B.  S.,  South  Kentucky  College) 

Faculty  Prize 


Clark,  Alvan  Hawes 


Pierce,  Charles  Orrin 


Jacobs  Prize 


Hopkinsville 


Butte.  Mont. 


Law   School   Orator 


Pierce,  Charles  Orrin 


Butte.  Mont. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Senior  Class 

Ardcry,   William   Breckinridge 

Paris 

Bach,   Chester 

Jackson 

Clark,  Alvan  Havves 

Hopkinsville 

(A.   B.,   South   Kentucky   College.) 

Dosker,  Nicholas  Herman 

Louisville 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Enw right,   George   Dickinson 

Danville 

Green,  Ernest  Lorraine 

Shelbyville 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Harlan,  Jay  Wellington 

Danville 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Kazee,  Thurmon 

Sandyhook 

Owsley,   Estel  Edward 

Middlesboro 

Voris,   Edward  Franklin 

Danville 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Wakefield,  John  James,  Jr. 

Bloomfield 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Woodford,  William  T. 

Paris 

Junior  Class 

Coleman,  David  Walter 

Harrodsburg 

Colton,  Willoughby  Francis 

Danville 

(A.  B.  Centre  College,  A.  B.,  Yale.) 

Diederich,  John  Thomas 

Ashland 

Elkin,   Sherlie   Bush 

Lancaster 

Fox,  William  Rice 

Lancaster 

Hawkins,  Clinton  Whitley 

Midway 

Harper,  Lucas  Kruse 

Denver,   Colo. 

Hay,  Hafford  Earl 

Murray 

Howerton,  Davis  Monroe 

Newfoundland 

Lanier,   Addison 

Danville 

Lanier,   Isaac 

Danville 

Lee,   Dewitt   Collins 

Covington 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Lee,  Robert  Miller 

Danville 

Moorman,  Roy  Evan 

Hardinsburg 

Students  147 

Sachs,   Benjamin  H.  Louisville 

Trent,  Charles  Stanley  Lawrenceburg 

Vinton,  Thomas  Wood  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wallace,  Guy  Benton 

Wingate,   Albert   Daniel  Danville 

(A.  B.,  Centre  College.) 

Wise,  Keith  Boiling  Leesburg,  Va. 

SUMMARY 

Seniors     12 

Juniors     20 

Total     32 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  papers  are  offered  as  specimens  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class : 

ENGLISH 
Composition 
i.     Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  200  words  on  one  of 
the   following  subjects:     My  Journey  to  Centre  College;  My  Last 
Year  in  the  School;  An  Unpleasant  Experience;  My  Fa- 
vorite Study. 

Grammar 

2.  Analyze,  showing  relations  of  various  parts  of  speech  and 
phrases  and  clauses: 

"If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly."      (Macbeth   I.  vii,  1,  2.) 

Literature 

3.  Outline  the  plot  of  Macbeth,  and  describe  two  leading  char- 
acters, 

4.  Contrast  L' Allegro  and  77  Pcnseroso  in  both  structure  and 
meaning. 

5.  Describe  the  Tournament  scene  in  Ivanhoc. 

6.  Point  out  and  explain  the  figurative  uses  of  speech  and 
peculiar  uses  of  language  and  references  in  the  following  words  and 
phrases  in  italics : 

"Now  o'er  the  one-half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings;  and  wither' d  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  wrath,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  designs 
Moves  like  a  ghost.     Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabouts, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it."     (Macbeth,  II,  i,  48-59-) 

7.  Name  all  the  texts  read  and  studied  for  this  examination, 
and  give  brief  sketches  of  any  two  of  the  writers. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Elementary  Algebra 

1.  Divide  x!  -\~  y?  by  xl  -\~  yh 

2.  Factor  x3a4  —  y3a4  —  b4x3  +  b4y3. 

3.  Simplify  fzi  +  fSi  —  fm. 

.      „  ,       2x— 3  x+5       11 

4.  Solve  -5 r  —  0  =  5 ^ =-• 

2x— 4  8x — 3        G 

xv24-v3  y:2v2__x.t 

5.  Simplify  x,_j_xy+y, -«-    y3_s3  - 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  x°—  4x5-f-10x4-f-25x2—  20x5-f-l« 

— 24x. 

7.  Solve  the  following  equations  : 

(a)     5x2  —  Ux  +  2=0. 


(b)     2x2  +  1  -[-  -/2X2  -f  1  =  12. 

8.  Fiud  the  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the  simul- 
taneous equations  x2  —  xy  -f-  v2  =  63  and  x  —  y  =  —  3. 

9.  Without  solving,  determine  the  character  of  the  roots  of  the 
following  equations : 

(a)  9x2  —  12x  +  1  =  0. 

(b)  12x2  —  84  x  +  147  =  0. 

(c)  3x2  —  lOx  +  16  =  0. 
B.     Plane  Geometry 

1.  (a)  Define  a  triangle.  Classify  triangles  according  to  their 
sides;  according  to  their  angles,  (b)  Define  a  quadrilateral,  a 
trapezoid,  a  parallelogram. 

2.  Prove  that  if  the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal, 
the  figure  is  a  parallelogram. 

3.  Prove  that  the  bisector  of  an  angle  of  a  triangle  divides 
the  opposite  side  into  segments  which  are  proportional  to  the  sides 
containing  the  angle. 

4.  Prove  that  in  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles  equal 
chords  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre.  State  and  prove  the 
converse  proposition. 

5.  If  the  bisectors  of  the  equal  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
meet  the  equal  sides  in  the  points  D  and  E.  prove  that  DE  is  paral- 
lel to  the  base  of  the  triangle. 

6.  Construct  a  square  equivalent  to  a  given  triangle,  explain- 
ing each  step  and  proving  the  construction  correct. 

7.  Prove  that  two   regular   polygons   of  the   same  number   of 
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sides  are  similar. 

8.  Prove  that  a  circle  may  be  circumscribed  about  any  regular 
polygon. 

C.  Solid  Geometry 

i.  Prove  that  two  straight  lines  which  are  perpendicular  to 
the  same  plane  are  parallel. 

2.  Prove  that  the  projections  upon  a  plane  of  parallel  straight 
lines  are  parallel. 

3.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  any  two  face  angles  of  a  trihedral 
angle  is  greater  than  the  third  face  angle. 

4.  Prove  that  if  a  pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
base  the  edges  and  the  altitude  are  divided  proportionally,  and  the 
section  is  a  polygon  similar  to  the  base. 

5.  Prove  that  a  straight  line  parallel  to  each  of  two  inter- 
secting planes  is  parallel  to  their  intersection. 

6.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is 
greater  than  two,  and  less  than  six,  right  angles. 

7.  Find  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  whose  angles  are, 
1 10  degrees,  85  degrees,  and  125  degrees,  if  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
be  10  inches. 

D.  Plane  Trigonometry 

1.  Express  the  cosine  of  an  angle  between  one  and  two  right 
angles  in  terms  of  each  of  the  other  trigonometric  functions. 

2.  Prove  the  formula  for  sin  (x  -(-  y),  when  x,  y,  and  x  -f  y 
are  positive  acute  angles. 

3.  Find  all  values  of  x  between  0°  and  800°  which  satisfy  the 
equation  sin2x  —  cos  x  —  }(. 

4.  Starting  from  the  formula  a2  =  b2  -j-  c2  —  2bc  cos  A, 
deduce  the  formula  for  sin  %  A. 

5.  In  a  right  triangle  the  hypotenuse  and  one  leg  are  50.13 
and  24.62  feet  respectively;  find  the  remaining  parts. 

6.  In  a  plane  triangle  two  sides  are  87.24  and  115.8  feet  re- 
spectively, and  the  included  angle  is  830  17';  find  the  third  side. 

7.  State  which  of  the  following  triangles  are  possible,  and 
how  many  are  possible  in  each  case : 

(a)  a  =  15,         bz=18,  c  =  41 

(b)  a=r40,         b=60  A  =  41° 
(a)     a=z60,         b=z40,         A  =  3o° 
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LATIN 

I.  Grammar,  Decline:  (a)  ager;  (b)  urbs;  (c)  mare;  (d) 
vis;  (e)  f  ructus ;  (f)  dies;  (g)  levis;  (h)  ego;  (i)  qui.  Com- 
pare: (a)  audax;  (b)  miser;  (c)  magnus.  Give  principal  parts 
of:  (a)  tego;  (b)  utor;  (c)  eo.  Give  synopsis' of  active  voice  of 
audire.    Conjugate  the  indie,  and  subj.  moods  of  volo. 

II.  Translate  into  Latin  either  of  the  following  passages: 
(a)  When  Caesar  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he  hastened 
from  Rome  in  order  to  intercept  them.  To  the  ambassadors,  who 
had  been  sent  to  him,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  the  Helve- 
tians would  march  through  the  province  without  injury. 

(b)  I  desire  to  be  merciful,  but  I  do  condemn  myself  for  in- 
activity and  negligence.  You  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death  long 
ago ;  but  for  a  certain  reason  I  have  not  yet  ordered  that  to  be  done. 
I  wish  you  to  live  as  long  as  there  is  any  one  who  dares  to  defend 
you. 

III. — Caesar.  Translate  either  of  the  following  passages: 
(a)  I.  15.     (b)  II.  15. 

IV. — Vergil.      Translate     either    of    the     following    passages : 

(a)  Aen.  I.  50-65. 

(b)  Aen.  III.  655-668. 

V. — Cicero.       Translate     either     of     the     following    passages: 

(a)  Cat.  II.  4.    74-82. 

(b)  Cat.  III.  10.    314-321. 

GREEK 
Grammar 

1  Decline  faipa,  ^09,   ftpft. 

2  "         Ttoifxrjvy   d.wjp,    vavs. 

3  "         YovVi    °^?»  (Ta>,aa. 

4  <<         ode  7/<Se  rods,    outo$  aurr)  tovto. 

5  Inflect  second  aorist  indicative,  active  and  middle  of  Aefao>. 

6  Inflect    imperfect    and  second    aorist   indicative    active    of 

7  Inflect  present  tense  in  full  of  eip-t  and  £?/*',  all  moods. 

8  Synopsis  of  "?/*«. 

9  Principal  parts  of  alpiw,  diSaj/ic,  e^o>,  ep%Ofiatt  Ivdlio,  lal^ixt^ 
AapLt5dvu>y  6pdioi  i:d<7yioy  7:(t:1w}  Uftrtlut,  Ipiyio^  (farscu,  (fipco. 
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Prose  Composition 

1.  Therefore,  when  night  came,  the  Greeks  went  (parte.)  and 
took  the  heights. 

2.  Since  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  go  with  me,  do  not  aban- 
don me. 

3-  Ask  Cyrus  for  a  boat,  that  you  may  sail  back. 

4-  I  fear  the  enemy  will  attack  us  while  we  are  crossing  the 
river. 

5-  Whenever  they  had  to  ascend  the  mountain,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked them. 

6.  After  this,  the  Greeks  decided  not  to  proceed  and  fight  at 
the  same  time,  since  there  were  many  wounded. 

7.  He  asked  the  god  whether  it  was  better  for  him  to  go  or 
to  remain  at  Athens. 

8.  If,  however,  they  had  retreated,  they  would  all  have  per- 
ished. 

Translate  Into  English 

1.  Anabasis  I.    9,  1-4. 

2.  Anabasis  II.    4,  15-17. 

3.  Anabasis  III.    5,  7-9. 

4.  Anabasis  IV.    7,  23-25. 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 
I.     Translate   into   idiomatic   English  any  two   of  the  three   fol- 
lowing selections. 

1.  2lrnolb  roottte  xljx  ettnaa  baraitf  erunebem,  aber  larmcnbe 
Dftufif,  bie  von  innen  fyerauStonte,  ubert&ubte  feine  SSotte.  2Bun= 
berlidje  2Beifen  fpielten  aucfy  bie  SJhifit'anten  auf — er  famtfe  feine 
einjtge  bacon  uno  rourbe  burd)  ben  ©lartg  ber  tuelen  £uf;ier  im 
2(nfang  faft  rnte  geblenbet.  ©ertrub  fiiftrte  ifm  jjebod)  mitten  in 
ben  (Baal  innein,  wo  eine  9Jlenge  junger  SBauernmabd^cn  plaubernb 
gufammenftanben ;  bort  erft  Iie|  fie  ifyn  Io§,  fid;,  bi§  ber  nrirfliaje 
%a\vQ  begann,  erft  ein  roenig  umjufe^en  unb  mit  htn  itbrigen  23ur= 
fcr)en  befannt  §u  roerben.  2(rnolb  fuijlte  fid)  im  erften  2(ugen6ltcfe 
jn>ifd^en  ben  tuelen  fremben  9ftenfd)en  md)t  befyaglicfy ;  and)  bie 
nmnberlidje  £ra$t  unb  ©pracfye  ber  Seute  ftiefc  i§n  ah,  unb  fo 
lieb  biefe  Garten,  ungefaofynten  Saute  con  ©ertrubs  Sippen  flangen, 
fo  raufy  tonten  fie  »on  anberen  an  fein  Qfyx.  SDie  jungen  Surfd^en 
roaren  alle  freunblid)  gegen  i§n,  unb  einer  von  ifynen  fam  auf  tt)n 
gu  unb  naljm  i^n  bei  ber  ipanb. 

— (Gerstacker,  Germelshauseri) 
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2.  9kd)bem  er  meljrere  2Bodjen  getoanbert  roar,  olme  redjt 
eigentlid)  §u  to  iff  en  toofyin,  fam  er  eine§  £age3  an  einen  tounber^ 
ooHen  grojjen  ©arten,  ber  oon  einem  Ijofyen,  oergolbeten  ©eldnber 
umgebcn  roar.  ®urd)  bag  ©eldnber  fytnburd)  fab  man  uralte 
SBdume  unb  niebrigeS  Smfdnoerf.  SDajroifcfyen  fd)ldngelte  fid)  ein 
93ad),  ixber  ben  eine  3Jlengc  fleiner  Sriicfen  fiifyrten.  3a^mc  §i*Wc 
unb  Sftelje  fpagtertcn  auf  ben  gclben  ©anbroegen  umfyer,  famen  bi§ 
an§  ©titer,  ftedten  it)re  $opfe  fyerauS,  unb  frajsen  ifmt  ba£  Srob 
ai\Z  ber  §anb.  3n  ker  Switte  be§  ©artenS  faty  man  aber  au§ 
bzn  Saumen  ein  ftattlidjeS  S<$lof$  fyeroorragen.  SDie  filbemen 
3)adjer  b listen  in  ber  (Sonne,  unb  toon  ben  Wurmen  toefyten  bunte 
gafynen  unb  SBanner.  Crr  ging  ba§  ©eldnber  entlang ;  enblid)  fanb 
er  etnen  grofjen,  offert  fteljenben  £ljorroeg,  oon  bem  eine  lange 
fdmttige  2lfiee  gerabe  auf  ba§  Sd)Iof$  fitfjrte.  3m  ©arten  felbft  mar 
atteS  fttCt ;  fcin  3Renfc^  Iief3  fid)  fefyen  ober  fjoren.  Stm  ifyor  tying 
eine  Safel.  — (Leander,  Traeumereieri) 


3.  2lm  folgenben  9Jfc>rgen  roanberten  SReittfjarb  unb  Criifabetfy 
jenfeitS  be§  <5ec§  balb  burrf)  bie  §oljung,  batb  auf  bem  oorfprin= 
genben  Uferranbe.  ©ivja'oetl;  oatie  oon  Grid)  ben  Sluftrag  erfyalten, 
rodfyrenb  fetner  unb  ber  Gutter  Slbtoefenfyeit  Sftetnfyarb  mit  ben 
fdjonften  2lusfidf)ten  ber  nddjften  llmgegenb,  namentlid)  oon  ber 
anbercn  Xlferfeiic  auf  ben  §of  felber,  befannt  511  madjen.  3tun 
gingen  fie  von  cinem  ^iuttft  ^um  auberen.  Gnblid)  rourbe  G'ltfabetlj 
mlibe  unb  fei^te  fid)  in  ben  Scfyatten  itberljdngenber  3roeige.  9tem= 
fjarb  ftanb  il)r  gegenuber,  an  etnen  33aumftamm  gelefynt;  ba  I;orte 
cr  tief  im  £Salbe  box  $ucfu<f  rufen  unb  e§  fcr)ieri  itym  plo^Itd?  als 
06  bie§  aUc§  frimn  etnmal  zben  fo  gemefen  fei.  CSr  fal)  fie  ladjelnb 
an.  „2Boflett  toir  (Srbbeercn  fucben?"  fragic  er.  „G§  tft  feme 
©rbbeerenjeit,"  fagte  fie.  „&k  mirb  aber  balb  fommen. „  islifabet!) 
fdjuttelte  fdjioeigenb  ben  $opf ;  bann  ftanb  fie  auf,  unb  beibe  fet-tcn 
iBjre  SBanberung  fort.  — (Storm,  Immense) 

II.      Translate  into  German  : 

1.  Germany,    the    great    country    where    the    Germans    live, 

has  beautiful  rivers  and  rich  cities. 

2.  Where  is  Worms  and  on  what  river  does  it  lie? 

3.  Can  you  tell  me  who  I  am? 

4.  If  I  go  home,  I  shall  remain  at  home  the  whole  week. 

5.  The  high  castle,  which  you  see  yonder,  is  the  oldest  on 

the  Rhine. 
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6.     Luther  was  taken  to  the  Wartburg  and  began  there  the 
first  great  book  in  the  German  language. 

III.     a.      Decline  thruout  the  singular  and  the  plural;  eiii  grower 
5laftcn,  bie  fyiibfdje  grau,  cin  §au§. 
b.      Compare; 

gem,  t>iel,  gut,  fait. 

c.  Give,  with  the  definite  article,  the  nominative  and  genitive 

singular  and   the    nominative   plural  of;  Qau$,   SSruber, 
§cmb,  $nctbe,  grauletn,  3iofc,  Stmerifaner. 

d.  What  cases  may  be  used  after  the  following  prepositions ; 

rodlrrenb,  in,  oJjne,  auf,  $u,  au§? 

e.  Explain  what  is  meant  by   "inverted"  and    "transposed" 

order  and  give  example  of  each. 

f.  Give    the    infinitive,  third   person    singular  of  present  and 

preterite   indicative  and  preterite   subjunctive,  and   past 
participle  of; 

geben,  fagen,  fonnen,  fd)lagert,  effen. 

g.  Explain  difference   between  id)  toiirbe  Iteben  and  id;  rcmrbe 

geltebt,  and  give  first  person  plural  in  each  case, 
h.     Name  two  cases  in  which  the  subjunctive  mood  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH 

I.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English  any  two  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing selections  : 

1.  Plus  proche  de  nous,  sur  notre  droite,  se  decouvraient  des 
ehaumieres,  quelques  maisons  et  un  autre  clocher;  c'etait  sans  route 
Lambusart.  Mais  beaucoup  plus  loin,  au  bout  de  cette  grande 
plaine  le  terrain  se  renflait  en  collines,  et  ces  collines  brillaient  de 
feux  innombrables.  On  reconnaissait  tres  bien  tros  gros  villages, 
qui  s'etendaint  sur  ces  hauteurs,  de  gauche  a  droite,  le  plus  proche 
de  nous  Saint-Amand,  Ligny  au  milieu,  et  plus  loin,  a  deux  bonnes 
lieues  au  moins,  Sombref.  Cela  se  voyait  mieux  qu'en  plein  jour, 
a  cause  des  feux  de  l'ennemi.  L'armee  des  Prussiens  se  trouvait 
la  dans  les  maisons.  dans  les  champs. 

(Erckmann-Chatrian,  Waterloo.) 

2.  La  memoire,  c'est  la  lampe  du  soir  de  la  vie ;  quand  la  nuit 
tombe  autour  de  nous,  quand  les  beaux  soleils  du  printemps  et  de 
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Pete  se  sent  couches  derriere  un  horizon  charge  de  nuages,  Thomme 
rallume  en  lui  cette  lampe  nocturne  de  la  memoire.  II  la  porte 
d"une  main  tremblante  tout  autour  des  annees,  aujourd'hui  sombres, 
qui  composerent  son  existence.  II  en  promene  pieusement  la  lueur 
sur  tous  les  jours,  sur  tous  les  lieux,  sur  tous  les  objets  qui  furent 
les  dates  de  ses  felicites  du  coeur  on  de  l'esprit  dans  le  meilleur 
temps,  et  il  se  console  de  vivre  encore  par  le  bonheur  d'avoir  vecu. 

—  (Lamartine.) 

3.  Michel  Strogoff  appartenait  au  corps  special  des  courriers 
du  czar,  et  il  avait  rang  d'officier  parmi  ces  hommes  d'elite.  Ce  qui 
se  sentait  particulierement  dans  sa  demarche,  dans  sa  physiognornie, 
dans  toute  sa  personne,  et  ce  que  le  czar  reconnut  sans  peine,  e'est 
qu'il  etait  "v.n  executeur  d'ordres."  II  possedait  done  l'une  des 
qualites  les  plus  recommandables  en  Russie,  suivant  l'observation 
du  celebre  romancier  Tourgueneff,  qualite  qui  conduit  aux  plus 
hautes  positions  de  l'empire  moscovite. 

En  verite,  si  un  homme  pouvait  voyager  de  Moscou  a  Irkoutsk, 
a  travers  une  contree  envahie,  surmonter  les  obstacles  et  braver  les 
perils  de  toutes  sortes,  e'etait,  entre  tous,  Michel  Strogoff. 

"  — (Jules    Verne,    Michel   Strogoff.) 

II.  Translate  into  French  : 

i.  You  will  find  at  your  house  some  books  which  we  bought 
yesterday.     Are  they  yours  or  his? 

2.  I  have  thought  of  it  often,  but  I  have  never  spoken  of  it. 

3.  is  your  father  at  home,  or  has  he  gone  to  town? 

4.  I  shall  tell  you  the  story,  tho  I  am  tired. 

5.  France  is  the  country  whose  inhabitants  speak  French. 

6.  It  was  he  who  told  me  that. 

7.  I  would  write  to  you  if  I  had  the  time. 

III.  a — Conjugate  in  full : 

1.  The  present  indicative  of  vouloir  and  faire. 

2.  The  past  definite  (preterit)  of  aimer  and  avoir. 

3.  The  future  conditional  of  aller  and  finir. 

4.  The  present  subjunctive  of  pouvoir  and  vendre. 

b._ State  rule  for  the  position  of  the  personal  pronoun  when 
used  as  object  of  a  verb. 

c— What  parts  of  speech  may  qui  be  and  what  is  its  inflection  in 
each    *ase? 
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d — Explain  the  use  of  en  and  y. 

e — Name  six  adjectives  which  ordinarily  precede  their  noun. 

f — Explain  uses  of  non,  ne  and  pas. 

g — Give  reason  for  the  employment  of  tense  and  mood  of 
puissicz  and  soit  in  the  following :  C'est  le  mieux  que  vous  puissie2 
faire.     Quoiqu'il  soit  brave  guerrier,  je  ne  le  veux  pas  pour  ami. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 

America. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  King  Philip's  War. 

3.  What  important  battles  in  American  history  have  been  fought 

at  Quebec,  and  what  was  the  result  of  each? 

4.  State  some  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

5.  How  and  when  was  the  United   States   Constitution  adopted, 

and  how  many  States  did  the  Union  include? 

6.  Name  the  Presidents  in  order  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 

stitution until  the  Civil  War. 

7.  What  was  the  Embargo  Act? 

8.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise? 

9.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  and 

tell  why  each  was  important. 
10.     What  Presidents  have  been  elected  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives?   What  Presidents  have  died  in  office? 

PHYSICS 
(Omit  one) 

1.  State   what   is   meant   by   density   and   give   in   full,   including 

reasons  for  each  step  of  the  calculation,  one  method  for  de- 
termining density  in  each  of  the  following  cases : 

a.  A  regularly  shaped  solid. 

b.  An  irregularly  shaped  solid. 

c.  A  liquid. 

2.  Explain  with  the  use  of  two  concrete  examples  what  is  meant 

by  the  component  of  a  force,  and  apply  it  to  the  following 
problem : 

Find   the   force   parallel   to   plane   necessary  to   draw   a 
frictionless   carriage   weighing  one   thousand   pounds   up   an 
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inclined  plane  which  has  a  rise  of  one  foot  for  every  ten 
feet  of  length  of  plane. 

3.  State  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  work.     What  by  energy. 

Find  horse-power  of  engine  necessary  to  pump  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet. 

4.  a.     If  one  hundred  grams  of  water  at  700   C.  be  mixed  with 

fifty  grams  of  ice  at  o°   C,  what  will  be  the  resultant  tem- 
perature on  Centigrade  scale? 
b.     Give    derivation    of    formulas    connecting    Fahrenheit    and 
Centigrade   scales   and   find  above   resultant   temperature  on 
Fahrenheit  scale. 

5.  If  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  occupy  thirty  cubic  centimeters  at 

200  C.  and  730  mm.  pressure,  what  will  be  its  volume  at 
o°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure? 

6.  Given  ten  cells,  each  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  one  volt  and  a 

resistance  of  three  ohms,  from  which  a  current  is  sent 
through  an  outside  resistance  of  five  ohms,  draw  diagrams 
and  calculate  current  for  each  of  the  following  arrange- 
ments : 

a.  All  cells  in  series. 

b.  All  cells  in  multiple  (parallel). 

c.  Cells   in  two   series   rows   of   five  each,  and  these 

two  rows  in  multiple. 

7.  Describe,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  the  induction  coil,  with 

automatic  break  and  condenser;  explain  its  mode  of  action 
and  usefulness. 

8.  Give  in  full  a  method  for  comparing  the  candle  power  of  two 

lamps. 

9.  Tell,   with   the  aid   of   diagrams,   what  is  meant   by  the   focal 

length,  the  conjugate  foci,  and  their  relation  to  focal  length, 
of  a  convex  lens.  Describe  a  method  for  determining  the 
focal  length  of  such  a  lens. 

10.  Given  a  tuning  fork  of  known  frequency,  show  how  it  can  be 

used  for  determining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  by  means 
of  a  resonating  air  column. 

11.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  overtones  or  harmonics,  and  their  effect 

on  the  tones  of  musical  instruments.  Show  what  overtones 
are  possible  in  a  closed,  and  what  in  an  open  organ-pipe. 
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CHEMISTRY 

1.  What   class    of   phenomena   are    included   under   physical   and 

chemical    changes?      Give    an    example    of    illustrating   both 
kinds   of   changes. 

2.  State  the  facts  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  oxygen  and  the 

role  played  by  it  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

3.  How   can   oxygen   be   prepared    from   its   compounds?      (This 

question   may   be   answered   by   writing   three   equations,   il- 
lustrative of  the  proper  decompositions.) 

4.  Describe  your  laboratory  method  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 

gen.    Sketch  all  apparatus  used  in  this  connection. 

5.  What    are    chlorides?      How    can    chlorine    and    hydrochloric 

acid  be  obtained  from  common  salt?     Equations? 

6.  How    could    you    prove    atmospheric    nitrogen    an    elementary 

substance?     Name  a  few  classes  of  nitrogen  compounds  and 
give  examples  of  each. 

7.  Present  proof  that  the  diamond  and  wood  charcoal  are  allo- 

tropic  forms  of  carbon. 

8.  What  are  artificial  fertilizers?    From  what  compounds  are  they 

obtained  and  by  what  methods? 

9.  Outline  at  least  one  process  for  the  manufacture  of  sodium 

carbonate. 

10.  Mention  a  few  compounds  of  copper  occuring  in  nature.    How 

is  the  metal  got  from  its  ores? 

11.  What  are  the  noble  metals  and  why  are  they  sc  called? 
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